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Review of Pew 3o0ks, 
Mr. O°’MEARA’s WORK. 
Napoleon in Exile; or a Voice from St. 
Helena : the Opinions and Reflec- 
tions of Napoleon on the most impor- 
tant Events of his Life and Govern- 
ment, in his own Words. By Barry 


E. O’Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1053. London, 
1822. 


Tuougu the world has lost its greatest 
name, and though he whose nod was 
law to empires, now lies entombed in a 
dreary and distant island, a monument 
of British cruelty,—yet Napoleon still 
lives ; and there is a magic in his name 
which awakens recollections of great- 
ness and glory, beyond that of any 
other individual’ that ever swayed a 
sceptre. But, say his enemies, he was 
an usurper, and possessed himself of 
the lawful inheritance of others. Were 
we to trace monarchies and royal fami- 
lies to their origin, we should but verify 
what Dryden said more than a century 
ago, that— 
* Kings’ titles commonly begin by.force, 
Which time wears off, and mellows into right ; 
And pow’r, which im one age is tyranny, 
Is ripen'd in the next to true succession.’ 

‘That Bonaparte was ambitious, and 
that by this his besetting sin he fell, is 
unquestionable ; but— 
“Greatness in sway of state gives wings to 

aspire ; 

Advancement feeds ambition with desire: 
and what Napoleon did on so prand a 
scale, as half to sanctify his errors, 
those caenale who have outlived him 
and triumph in his death, are doing or 
attempting to do every day, without 
tlie same temptation and without the 
ma apology. But we are writing a 
chaficter of Napoleon when our busi- 
ness is to notice Mr. O’Meara’s work, 
the announcement ef which has, for 
soine weeks past, kept the literary 
world on thequé vive. 

Mr. O'Meara, and the circumstances 


which connected him with Bonaparte | 


are too well known to the public to 
render much explanation necessary. It 
is sufficient to say, that he was the 
English surgeon selected by Bonaparte | 





to accompany him toSt. Helena; that, 
obtaining the consent of his govern- 
ment, he did so accompany him, and 
lived three years a confidential and 
observing attendant of the once mighty 
Napoleon. Of the reasons which com- 
pelled Mr. O’Meara to quit St. Helena, 
or of the conduct of the British govern- 
ment towards him, we have nothing 
here to say,and shall, therefore, without 
further preface, introduce * Napoleon in 
Exile’ to our readers. 

The work is a diary, which contains 
the opinions and reflections of Napoleon 
on some of the most important events 
of his life; and, as his career was then 
finished, and he could have little mo- 
tive for perverting or concealing facts, 
they possess a value which, otherwise, 
they would not have done. As to the 
authenticity of then, Mr. O’ Meara ap- 
peals to his own character, to the certi- 
ticate given by Napoleon of the confi- 
dence he placed in him, to the whole 
of Bonaparte’s household, and, lastly, 
to the internal evidence they present, 
which is ce rtainly the strongest of all. 
The next point is as to the accuracy of 
the transcript; and, us to this, Mr. 
O'Meara says his plan was to talk 
little, but to listen attentively ; and, 
though he possesses a retentive memory, 
yet he did not trust to it, but, imme- 
diately on leaving Napoleon, hurried to 
his chamber, and carefully committed 
to paper the topics of conversation, 
with, so far as he could, the exact words 
used; and, when he _ had the least 
doubt as to his accuracy, he afterwards 
recurred to the topic, in order to con- 
tirm or correct what he had written. 
Thus was the original journal formed, 
and Mr. O’Meara, anxious for its pre- 
servation, transinitted, at intervals, ;:or- 
tions of a duplicate of it to a gentleman 
in London, who has given his certifi- 


cate that he received the whole of the | 
papers from Mr. O’ Meara long before | 
| 


interesting to | 


his arrival in Evgland, 
Although it is highly 
follow this journ: il from the time that 
Napoleon sailed from Torbay, to when 
Mr. O'Meara lett him, yet we shall 
confine ourselves to detaching what 
appears to us some of ifs most im- 











portant passages only. For this reason, 
we omit all description of the island 
and its residents; but, as we will not 
entirely neglect the descriptive, we shall 
tuke Napoleon at his toilette, soon after 
his arrival at St. Helena:— 


‘While dressing, he is attended by 
Marchand, St. Denis, and Novarre. One 
of the latter holds a looking glass before 
him, and the other the necessary imple- 
ments fur shaving, while Marchand is in 
waiting to hand his clothes, eau de Co- 
logne, &c. When he has gone over one 
side of his face with the razor, he asks St. 


Denis or Novarre, “is it done?” and, af- 
ter receiving an answer, commences on 


the other. After he has finished, the glass 
is held before him to thé light, and he ex- 
amines whether he has removed every 
portion of his beard. If he perceives or 
feels that any remains, he sometimes lays 
hold of one of them by the ear or gives 
him a gentle slap on the cheek, in a gvod- 
humoured manner, erying, ‘ah, coguin, 
why did you tell ine it was done : ” Mhis, 
probably, has given rise to the report of 
his having been in the habit of beating 
and otherwise ill-treating his domestics. 
He then washes with water, in which some 
eau de Cologne has been mingled, a little 
of which he: also sprinkles over his person, 
very caretully picks and cleans his teeth, 
freque ntly has himself rubbed with a flesh 
brush, changes his linen and flannel waist- 
coat, and dresses in white kerseymere (or 
brown naukeen) breeches, white waistcoat, 
silk stockings, shoes and gold buckles, 
and a green single-breasted coat with 
white buttons, black stock, with none of 
the white shirt-collar appearing above it, 
and a three-cornered smal] cocked hat, 
with a little tri-coloured cockade. When 
dressed, he always wears the cordon and 
grand cross of the legion of honour. 
When he has put on his coat, @ little bon- 
bonniére, his snuff-box, and handkerchief, 
scented with eau de Cologne, are handed 
to him by Marchand, and he leaves the 
chamber.’ 

In one of the conversations, Mr 


| O'Meara asked Napoleon if the King 





of Prussia was a man of talent :— 


««* Who,” said he, ** the King of Prus- 
?*? He burst into 2 fit of laughter. 


sia: 
‘He aman of talent! ‘The greatest 
blockhead on earth. Un ignorantaccio 


che nor ha né talento, ne informaczione. A 
Don Quixote in appearance... | know him 
well. He cannot hold a conversation for 


five minutes. Not so-his wife. She ways 
)V .—27 
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a very clever fine woman, but very unfor- 
tunate. Era bella, graziosa, e piena d’in- 
tel/igenza. He then conversed for a | 
considerable time about the Bourbons. | 
** They want,’’ said he, *‘to introduce the 
old system of nobil: ty into the army, in- 


TH BK LITE 


| 


stead of allowing the sons of peasants and | 


labourers to be eligible to be made gene- 
rals, as they were in my time; they want 
to confine it entirely to the old nobil} ty, 
to emigrés like that ‘old blockhead Mont- 
chenu. When you haveseen Montchenu, 
vou have seen all the old 
lyance before the revolution. Such were 
all the race, and such they have returned, 
Ignorant, vain, and arrogant as they left it. 
lis n’ont rien appris, ils n’ont rien oubiié. 
‘They were the cause of the revolution 
and of so much bloodshed; and now, af. 
ter twenty-five years of exile and dis- 
grace, they return loaded with the same 
vices and crimes for which they were ex- 
patriated, to produce another revolution. 
{know the French. Believe me, that, af- 
ter six orten years, the whole race will be 
massacred and thrown into the Seine. 
‘They are a curse to the nation. 
such as them that the Bourbons want te 
make generals. I made most of mine de 
la boue. Wherever | found talent and 
courage, J rewarded it. My principle 
was, la carriére ouverte aux tal ens, With- 
out asking whether there were any quar- 
ters of nobili ity to show. = It is true, that I 
sometimes promote “la few of the old no- 
bility, froma principle of policy and jus- 
tice, but I never reposed great confidenc e 
in them. ‘The mass of the people,’”’ 


continued he, ‘now see the revival of the | 


feodal times, the -y see that soon it will be 
Impossible for their progeny to rise in the 
army. Every true IKrenchman reflects 
with anguish, that a family for so many 
years odious to France, has been forced 


upon them over a bridge of foreign bay- 
onets.’’’ 


Of Soult, Napoleon 


said that © he is 


‘ } . . . 
an excellent minister at war or inajor- | 
general of an army; one who knows 
much better the arrangement of an 


army than to command in chief.” We 
should have thought that Bonaparte 
would have given Soult ahi: wher praise, 
since it was this general that he 
invested with the most exteusive pow- 
ers, as Lieutenant de Il’ Empereur. to 
combat with Wellington when he was 
crossing the Py rennee > 

Of General Vandamme, we have the 
following somewhat toiprobable auec- 
dote:— 

; When made prisoner by the Russians, 
he was s brought before the Emperor Alex- 
an P si who reproached him in bitter terms 
with being a robber, a plunderer, and a 
murderer; adding that no favour could 
be granted tosuch an exe -crable character. 
Shis was followed by an order that he 

hould be sent to Siberia, whilst the other 
ent toa much less northern 
andamune rephed, 


Sent 


p psone ris were § 
destination, V 


nobility of 


It is of 





profit by it, 


}amounted to some millions, 
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freat sang fr oid, a It may be, sire, that [ 
am arobber and a plunderer ; but, at 
le: ist, I have not to reproach myself with 
having soiled my hands with the blood of 
a father!” ” 

On being asked whether Savary or 
Fouché was the best minister of police, 
and being told that both of them had 
a bad reputation in England, he said : 

««Savary is not a bad man; on the 
contrary, Savary isa man of a good heart 
and a brave soldier. You have seen him 
wee p. 
ason. ‘The English, who have been in 
France, will soon undeceive your nation. 
Fouché is a miscreant of all colours, a 
priest, a terrorist, and one who took an ac- 
tive part in many bloody scenes in the re- 
volution. He is aman who can worm all 
your secrets out of you with an air of calm 
and of anconcern. He is very rich,” 
added he, ‘‘ but his riches were badly ac- 
‘There was a tax upon gambling 
but, as it was an infamous 
way of gaining money, | did not like to 
and, therefore, ordered, that 
the amount of the tax should be appropri- 
ated to an hospital for the poor. It 
but Fouche, 
who had the collecting of the impost, put 
many of them into his own pockets, and it 
was impossible for me to discover the real 
yearly sum total.’ 

‘| observed to him, that it had excited 
considerable surprise, that, during the 
height of his glory, he had never given a 
dukedom- in France to any person, al- 
though he had created many dukes and 
princes elsewhere. fle replied, ‘ Be- 

cause it would have produced great dis- 
content amongst the people. If, for exam- 
ple, I had made one of my marshals Duke 
of Bourgogne, instead of giving him a ti- 
tle derived from one of my victories, it 
would have excited great alarm in Bour- 
gogne, as they would have conceived that 
some feodal ngh ts and territory were at- 
tached to the title , which the duke would 
claim ; and the nation hated the old nobi- 
lity so much, that the cre ation of any rank 
resemb lin i¢ them would have given uni- 
versal discontent, which I, powerful as I 
was, dared not venture upon. I instituted 
the new nobility to ecrascr tye old, and 
| to satisfy the people, as the greatest part 
of those I created had sprung from them- 
selves, and = private soldier had a 
right to look up tothe title of duke. I 

relieve that I acted wrong in doing even 
iia. as it lessened that sy stem Of equality 
which pleased the people so much; but, 
if | had created dukes with a French title, 
it would have been considered ad a re- 
vival of the old feodal privileges, with 
which the nation had been cursed so long.””’ 


Of the battle of Waterloo Napoleon 
suid — 

‘<«« Tf yon had lost the battle of Water- 
loo,” continued he, ‘ what a state would 
England have been in? The tlower of 
your youth would have been destroyed ; 


with | tor pot aman, not even Lord W ellington, 


lie loves me with the alfection of 





— 


would have i ed:’’ 
that Lord li vt had determined 
never to leave g,.field. Napoleon re. 
plied, ‘* he could not retreat. He would 
have been destroyed with his army, if, in- 
stead of the Prussians, Grouchy had come 

”” Tasked him if he had not beyieved, 


I observed heye 


up. 
for some time, that the Prussians who had 
shewn themselves were a part of Grouc] hy’s 
corps. He replied, “ certainly; and | 
can now scarcely comprehend why it was 
a Prussian division, and not that of Grou- 
chy.” I then took the liberty of asking 
whe ther, if neither Grouchy nor the Prus- 
sians had arrived, it would not have been 
a drawn battle. Napoleon answered, 
‘the English army would have been de- 
stroyed. ‘hey were defeated at mid-day, 

But accident, or, more likely, destiny, 

decided that Lord Wellington should gain 
it. I could scarcely believethat he would 
have given me battle; because, if he had 
retreated to Antwerp, as he ought to have 
done, | must have been overwhelmed by 
the armies of three or four hundred thou- 
sand men, that were coming against me, 
By giving me battle there was a chance for 
me. It was the greatest folly to disunite 
the English and Prussian armies. They 
ought to have been united ; and I cannot 
conceive the reason of their se paration, 
It was folly in Wellington to give me 
battle in a place where, if defeated, all 
must have been lost, for he could not re- 
treat. 
but one road to gain it. [le would have 
been destroyed. Moreover, he allowed 
himself to be surprised by me. ‘This was 
a great fault, He ought to have been en- 
camped from the beginning of June, as he 
must have known that | intended to at- 
tack him. He might have lost every thing. 
But he has been fortunate ;_ his ‘destiny 
has prevailed; and every thing he did will 
meet with applause. My inte ntions were 
to attack and destroy the English army.’ 


Of his first acquaintance with Jose- 
phine, of whom he spoke in terms the 
most affectionate, we have an interest- 
ing avecdote :— 

‘ His first acquaintance with that amia- 
ble being commenced after the disarming 
of the sections in Parts, subsequently to 
the 13th of Vendemiaire, 1795. ‘!A boy 
oftwelve orthirteen years old presented 
himself to me,” continued he, ‘¢and in- 
treated that his father’s sword, (who had 
been a general of the republic, ) should 
be re turned. | was so touched by this af- 
fectionate request, that I ordered it to be 
given to him. ‘This boy was Eugene 
Beauharnois. On seeing the sword, he 
burst into tears. I felt so much affected 
by his conduct, that I noticed and praised 
him much. A few days afterwards, his 
mother came to return me avisit of thanks. 
[ was much struck with her appearance, 
and still more with her esprit. ‘his first 
impression was daily strei igthened, and 
marriage was not long i in followi ing.’ 


The following is the character given 
by Napoleon of Carnot, which, consi 








‘There was a wood in _ his rear, and - 
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dering the hostility of that stern repub- 
lican to him while emperor, thust be 
allowed to be a generous one, Carnot, 
he SAYS, 
«A man laborious and sincere, but lia- 
ble to the influence of intrigues and easily 
deceived. He had directed the opera- 
tions of war, without having merited the 
eulogiums which were pronounced upon 
him, a3 hehad neither the experience nor 
the habitude of war. When minister of 
war, he shewed but little talent, and had 
many quarrels with the minister of finance 
and the treasury ; in all of which he was 
wrong. He left the ministry, convinced 
that he could not fulfil his station for want 
of money. He afterwards voted against 
the establishment of the einpire, but, as his 
conduct was always upright, he never 
gave any umbrage to the government. 
During the prosperity of the empire, he 
never asked for any thing ; but, after the 
misfortunes of Russia, he demanded em- 
Ltt dagpe and got the command of An- 
werp, Where he acquitted himself very 
well. After Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
he was minister of the interior; and the 
einperor had every reason to be satisfied 
with his conduct. He was faithful, a man 
of truth and probity, and laborious in his 
exertions. After the abdication, he was 
named one of the provisional government, 
but he was youé by the intriguers by whom 
he was surrounded. He had pe assed for 
an original amongst his companions when 
he was young. He hated the nobles, and 
on that account had several quarrels with 
Robespierre, who latterly protected many 
of them. He was member of the com- 
mittee of public safety along with Robes- 
pierre, Couthon, St. Just, and the other 
butchers, and was the only one who was 
not denounced. He afterwards demanded 
to be included in the denunciation, and to 
be tried for his conduct, as well as the 
others, which was refused ; but his having 
made the demand to share the fate of the 
rest, gained him great credit.’ 


Dr. O' Meara, in one of his conversa- 
tious with Napoleon, asked him te 
what cause he attributed the failure of 
hisexpedition to Russia, and he replied 
to the cold, the premature cold aud 
the burning of Moscow. Although 
the leading particulars of these events 
must still be { familiar with many of our 
re acders, yet the account of one w ho was 
SO intimately connected with them as 
Bonaparte, cannot but be interesting, 
and ewe shall quote it. 

this camp: vgn, he said— 


*« T had madea calculation of the wea- 
ther for hifty years before, and the extreme 
cold had never commenced until about the 
20th of December, twe nty days Jater than 
it began this time. While | was at Mos- 
cow, the cold was at three of the thermo- 
on me r, and was such as the French could 

ith pleasure bear; but on the march, 
the thermometer su: 1k eighteen degrees, 


was 


Speaking of 
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Tished. [none night I 
sand. The artillery, of which I had five 
hundred picces, was in a great measure 
obliged to be abandoned ; neither ammu- 
nition nor provisions could be carried. 
We could not make a réconnaissance, or 
send out an advance of men on horseback 
to discover the way, through the want of 


lost thirty thou- 


horses. ‘The soldiers lost their spirits, fell 
into confusion, and lost their senses. The 
most trifling thing alarmed them. Four 


or five men were sufficient to frighten a 
whole battalion. Instead of keeping to- 
gether, they wandered about in search of 
fire. Parties, when sent out on duty in 
advance, abandoned their posts, and went 
to seek the means of warming themselves 
in the houses. ‘They separated in all di- 
rections, became he ‘ipless, and fell an easy 
prey to the enemy. Others lay down, 
fell asleep, a little blood came from their 
nostrils, and, sleeping, they died. In this 
manner thousands perished. The Poles 
saved some of their horses and artillery, 
but the French, and the soldiers of the 
other nations | had with me, were no lon- 
ger the same men. In particular, the ca- 
valry suffered. Out of forty thousand, | 
do not think that three thousand were 
saved. Had it not been for that fire at 
Moscow, | should have succeeded. I 
would have wintered there. ‘There were 
in that city about forty thousand citizens 
who were ina manner slaves. For you 
must know that the Russian nobility keep 
their vassals in a sort of slavery. I would 
have proclaimed liberty to all the slaves 
in Russia, and abolished vassala ge and no- 
bility. This would have procured me the 
union of an immense and a powerful party. 
[ would either have made a peace at Mos- 
cow, orelse | would have marched the 
next year to haps ‘rsburgh. Alexander 
was assured of it, and sent his diamonds, 
valuables, and shice to England. Had it 
not been for that tire, I should have suc- 
ceeded in every thing. I beat them two 
days before, in a great action at Moskwa, 
[ attacked the ] Russian army of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand strong, entrenched 
up to their necks, with ninety thousand, 
and totally defeated them. Seventy thou- 
sand Russians lay upon the field. They 
had the mpudence to say that they had 
gained the | yattle. though, two di LVS after, | 





marched into Nioscow. Ll was in ike | 
midst of a fine city, provisiones d fora year, 
for in Russia the y always lay in pros ISIONS 


for several months before the feos t sets in. 

Stores of all kinds were in plenty. ‘The 
houses of the inhabitants were well pro- 
vided, and many had even left their ser- 
vants to attend upon us. In most of 
them there was a note left by the propri- 
etor, begging the French o! lie ers Who too 
possession to take care of their turnitar: 

and other things 5. th: it they had lett every 
article necessary f 
to return ina few days, when the e mperor 
Alexander had accommodated matters, at 
which time they would be happy to see 
us. Many ladies remained behiad. They 


for our wants, and ho; ve di! 
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with mv armies, and that no injury hac 
been done to the inhabitants; and more- 
over, they expected a speedy peace. We 
were In hopes of enjoying ourselves in 
winter quatters, with every prospect of 
success in the spring. “lwo days after our 
arrival, a fire was discovered, which at 
first was not supposed to be alarming, but 
to have been caused by the soldiers kin- 
dling their fires too near the houses, 
which were chiefly of wood. 1 was angry 
at this, and issued very strict orders on 
the subject to the commandants of regi- 
inents and others. .The next day it had 
advanced, but still not so as to give seri- 
ousalarm. However. afraid that it miglit 
guin upon us, | went out on horseback, 
and gave every direction to extinguish it. 
The next morning aviolent win dl arose, 
and the lire spread with the greatest rapi- 
dity. “Some hundred miscreants, bired 
for that purpose, dispersed themselves in 
different parts of the town, and with 
matches which they concealed under thete 
cloaks, set fre to as many houses to wind- 
ward as they could, which was easily 
done, in consequence of the combustible 
materials of which they were built. This, 
together with the violence of the wind, 
rendered every effort to extinguish the 
fire ineffectual. I myself narrowly escap- 
ed with life. In order to show an exam- 
ple, | ventured into the midst of the 
flames, and had my hair asd eve-brews 
singed, and my clothes burnt off iny 
back ; but it was in vain, as they had de- 
stroy ed most of the pumps, of which there 
were above 2 thousand; out of all these, I 
believe that we could only find one that 
was serviceable. Besides, the wretches 
that had been hired by Rostopchin, ran 
about in every quarter, disseminating tire 
with their matches ; in which they were 
but too much assis sted by the wind. 

«<¢ Thisterrible conflagration ruined every 
thing. I was prepared for every thing 
but this. Itwas unforseen, for who woul 
have thought that a nation would have set 
its capital on fire? “Lhe inhabitants them- 
selves, however, did all they could to ex- 
tinguish it, and several of them perished 
in their endeavours. They also brought 
before us nut ube ‘rs of the incendiaries with 
their matches, as amidst such a popolazzo 
we never could hive discovered them our- 
selves. I caused about two hundred ot 
these wretches to be shot. Had it not 
been for this fatal fire, Lhad every thing 
my army wanted; excellent winter quar- 
ters ; ; stores of all kinds were in plenty ’ 
and the next year would have decided it. 
Alexander would have made peace, or I 
would have been in Petersburgh.”’ — Lask- 
ed if he thought that be could entirely 
subdue Russia. ‘* No,” replied Napo- 
leon, “‘ but | would have caused Russia lo 
make such a peuce as suited the interests 
of France. I was five cays too late in 
quitting Moscow. Several of the gene- 
rals,” continued he, ‘were burnt out ot 
their beds. | myself remained in the 
Kremlin until surrounded with flames. 


and consequently nearly all the horses pe- } knew that I had been at Berlinand Vie nua! The tireadvanced, seized the Chinese and 
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India warehouses, and several stores of oil 
and spirits, which burst forth in flames, 
and overwhelmed every thing. I then re- 
tired to a country house of the Emperor 
Alexander’s, distant about a league from 
Moscow, and you may figure to yourself 
the intensity of the fire, when I tell you, 
that you-could scarcely bear your hands 
upon the walls or the windows on the side 
next to Moscow, in consequence of their 
heated state. It wasthe spectacle of a sea 
and billows of fire, a sky and clouds of 
flame ; mountains of red rolling flames, 
like immense waves of the sea, alternately 
bursting forth and elevating themselves 
to skies of fire, and then sinking into the 
flame below. Oh, it was the most grand, 
the most sublime, and the most terrific 
sight the world ever beheld !!” ’ 

Napoleon was fond of conversing on 
physical and metaphysical subjects. 
He was of opimion that there was a link 
between animals and the Deity, and 
that man is merely a more perfect ani- 
mal than the rest :— 

‘A horse has memory, knowledge, and 
love. Ee knows his master from the ser- 
vants, though the latter are more constant- 
ly with him. Ihad a horse myself, who 
knew me from any other person, and ma- 
nifested by capering and proudly march- 
ing with his head erect, when I was on his 
back, his knowledge that he bore a person 
superior to the others by whom he was 
surrounded. Neither would he allow any 
other person to mount him, except one 
groom, who constantly took care of him, 
and when rode by him, his motions were 
far different, and such as seemed to say 
t iat he was conscious he bore an inferior. 
When I lost my way, I was accustomed 
to throw the reins down his neck, and he 
always discovered it in places where I, 
with all my observation and boasted su- 
perior knowledge, could not.’ 

Napoleon spoke highly of Sir Sidney 
Smith, as a brave officer, who always 
shewed great honour and humanity. 
When in Egypt, Sir Sidney sent a 
challenge to Bonaparte, to fight a 
duel. ‘I laughed at this,’ said Bo- 
naparte, ‘ and sent him back an inti- 
mation, that when he brought Marlbo- 
rough to fight me, I would meet him,’ 
On Mr. O'Meara asking his opinion 
of Talleyrand, he said: — 

««Talleyrand, le plus vil des agioteurs, 
bas flatteur. C'est un homme corrompu, 
who has betrayed all parties and persons. 
Wary and circumspect; always a traitor, 
but always in conspiracy with fortune, 
Talleyrandtreatshisenemiesas ifthey were 
one day to become his friends; and his 
friends, as if they were to become his ene- 
mies. He is aman of talent, but venal in 
every thing. Nothing could be done 
with him but by means of bribery. ‘The 
kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria made 
$0 many complaints of his rapacity and 
extortion, thai | took his portfeuille from 
hin: moreover | found that he had divulg- 











ed, to some intrigants, a most important 
secret which | had confided to him alone. 
He hates the Bourbons in his heart. When 
[ returned from Elba, Talleyrand wrote 
to me from Vienna, offering his services, 
and to betray the Bourbons, provided I 
would pardon and restore him to favour.’ 

It has been said that Bonaparte has 
never been wounded. This is not the 
fact. Mr. O’Meara says :— 

‘ Napoleon shewed methe marks of two 
wounds: one a very deep cicatrice above 
the left knee, which he said he had re- 
ceived in his first campaign of Italy, and 
was of so serious a nature, that the sur- 
geons were in doubt whether it might not 
be ultimately necessary to amputate. He 
observed, that when he was wounded, it 
was always kept a secret, in order not to 
discourage the soldiers. The other was 
on the toe, and had been received at Eck- 
muhl. ‘ At the siege of Acre,” conti- 
nued he, ‘fa shell thrown by Sydney 
Smith, fell at my feet. Two soldiers, who 
were close by, seized and closely eme 
braced ne, one in front and the other on 
one side, and made a rampart of their bo- 
dies for me, against the effect of the shell, 
which exploded, and overwhelmed us 
with sand. We sunk into the hole form- 
ed by its bursting; one of them was 
wounded. I made them both officers. 
One has since lost a leg at Moscow, and 
commanded at Vincennes when I left Pa- 
ris. When he was summoned by the 
Russians, he replied, that as soon as they 
sent him back the leg he had lost at Mos- 
cow, he would surrender the fortress. 
Many times in my life,’ continued he, 
‘* have [ been saved by soldiers and ofti- 
cers throwing themselves before me when 
I was in the most imminent danger. At 
Arcola, when I was advancing, Colonel 
Meuron, my aid-de-camp, threw himself 
before me, covered ine with his body, and 
received the wound which was destined 
forme. He fellat my feet, and his blood 
spouted up in my face. He gave his life 
to preserve mine. Never, yet, I believe, 
has there been such devotion shewn by 
soldiers as mine have manifested for me. 
In all my misfortues never has the sol- 
dier, even when expiring, been wanting 
to me—never has man been served more 
faithfully by his troops. With the last 
drop of blood gushing out of their veins, 
they exclaimed, Vive ?’Empereur.’”’ 

Here we must stop for the present, 
and leave all further extracts until next 
week ; although we feel persuaded, that 
what we have already given will ex- 
cite so much interest in many of our 
readers, that they will seek to gratify it 
in the work itself. 

As a record of the opinions and ob- 
servations of one of the greatest of men 
that ever lived, on some of the most 
important events that ever adorned the 
page of history, as well as of the indivi- 
duals engaged iu them, Mr. O’Measa’s 
work is curious and invaluable; and, 





nc 
that he i$ a faithful narrator, we think 
every page of these volumes bears wite 
ness. (To be concluded in our next.) 
et ee 


The Pleasures of Conversation, a Poem. 
By William Cooke, Esq. 19mo. 
pp. 110. London, 1829, 

Tuis is a second edition, with consi- 
derable additions, of a very clever di- 
dactic poem, which we admired much, 
at the time of its publication, for its 
strong moral and amiable feeling and 
tendency, and which we have now again 
read with renewed pleasure. In the 
preface Mr. Cooke states the object of 
his work. It is to promote that spe- 
cies of conversation which might be 
agreeably and profitably conducted in 
assemblies of both sexes, at one another's 
houses, or other appropriate places, for 
the purpose of discussing such occa- 
sional subjects as may be useful and 
ornamental to society. Mr. Cooke 
takes a review of the state of polished 
society in England, as to conversation, 
since the revival of letters, and remarks 
that only two attempts have been made 
to introduce this system of education 
amongst us: the one in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when Lylly’s éu- 
phuisme became so fashionable, in con- 
sequence of her Majesty and her maids 
of honour conversing in the silly jargon: 
the other was in the reign of Charles L 
when conversational parties were formed 
at court and disseminated amongst all 
the circles of the polite and fashionable. 
Swift considers the highest period of 
politeness in England to have been in 
the peaceable part of this reign, * when 
ladies whom we find celebrated by the 
poets of the age, had assemblies at their 
houses, where persons of the best un- 
derstandings and of both sexes met 
to pass the evening in discoursing upon 
whatever agreeable subjects were occa- 
sionally started.’ 

To the progress of commerce, and the 
interest that has been taken in it, by 
persons who have cultivated business 
and debate more than refined and en- 
livened society, Mr. Cooke attributes 
the want of social conversation in Eng- 
lish society, which he thus very aptly 
describes :— 

‘What is the present general character 
of our fashionable assemblies for conver- 
sation, when cards do not give a business 
to the party ? is it not a promiscuous circle 
of both sexes vying with each other in the 
expensive decorations-of dress and equ!p- 
age? a reciprocity of affected civilities and 
friendships—a common-place discusston 0} 
the weather, and the passing events of the 
day; nowand then mingled with a degree 
of calumny to give a ccst and poignancy 
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to the whole. In short, is it not a crowd 


where a man of sense dares not be himse(f, 
and where, striving to be like others calling 
themselves company, he must put on the 
fool’s coat for the evening, or make his 
ie 
rT he poem is in three parts. In the 
first the author points out some precau- 
tions necessary in conversation, such as 
a previous knowledge of the names, 
characters, professions, and tastes of the 


company ; since— 
‘ Possessed of these, we gain the readier cue 
To pay respect where’er respect is due. 
Impress’d with these—our feelings turn aside 
From all that wounds misfortune, faults, or 
pride.’ 

He next points out some of the least 
amiable classes of society, whom he 
cautions to avoid, and gives some rules 
to be observed generally in conversa- 
tion. In the second part he mentions 
what species of conversation should 
take place in different circles, and 
points out the advantages of good breed- 
ing and good nature, and of frequent- 
ing the society of well-bred women, as 
the best means of acquiring a graceful 
and correct demeanor. He recommends 
philosophy, fancy, wit, raillery, anec- 
dote, and punning, as giving a pleasing, 
and often an instructive variety to con- 
versation. The poet’s definition of wit 


is worth quoting :— 

‘ But what’s this wiT which so much power 

displays, 

And draws around it such distinguish’d praise ? 
Is it a science issuing from the schoois, 
And taught progressively by settled rules ? 
Or can it, say, parochially proclaim 
‘A local habitation and a name” 
Ah no!—it ranges with the poet’s eye, 
Now stoops to earth, or now ascends the sky, 
Flits through all nature with a boundless wing, 
Is every where by turns—and every thing. 
Now in a grave impressive strain "twill shine, 
And give a sterling sense to every line ; 
Now, like the lightning’s vivid flash, ’tis found 
Above—below—at every point around. 
With plain simplicity "twill sometimes press, 
And now attract with all the lure of dress : 
Now in an apologue will best prevail, 
And charm its hearers by an artful tale ; 
Or in a simile their humour hit, 
And by a parallel elicit wit. 
In short, like Proteus, such its changeling 
power, 
So form’d—so fitted to the varying hour, 
rhat, strive to paint it—by a magic air 
It mocks description, and eludes all care. 
Yes ‘—this is wiT, which in itself can find 
These q'tick successive images of mind ; 
Fancies which tlow from their own native store, 
U ntaught by fashion or scholastic lore ; 
lhe badge of merit nature’s will imparts, 
When first she stamps the bias on our hearts.” 


_ The improvements of the present edi- 
tion are poetical portraits of the prin- 
cipal characters in Dr. Johnson’s Club: 
not only the Club in Essex Street, but 
also the Literary Club, with the mem- 
bers of both of which the author was 





acquainted, and who were his earliest in- 
structors in the art of conversing. 
From these portraits we shall select 
only three; namely, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Gar- 
rick :— 

* REYNOLBS, whom nature, from his earliest 

hour, 

Endued with all her fascinating power, 
Adorned with every aid of graphic art, 
To seize the genuine impulse of the heart ; 
Hence when his pencil sketch’d the human face, 
He gave the mud, the manners, and the grace ; 
The individual was not only known, 
Portrait and character alike were shewn. 
To gifts like these, so apposite and clear, 
He added all that could the man endear ; 
A sober sense, by easy manners led, 
A fund of talk, so perfectly well bred, 
As awed e’en malice to restrain her mind, 
Knowing that Reynolds could not be malign’d. 


‘GOLDSMITH, whose moral, sweet, descrip- 
tive quill, 
Pure as the fount on Aganippe’s hill, 
Displayed the talents of a virtuous muse, 
With all the graces poets should infuse, 
How oft, dear bard of Auburn, have we strayed 
Round London’s Purlieusin the summer shade ; 
Then at the Grecian closed our rambling day 
With wits and templars in the social way, 
Where mirth and observation’s pleasing powers 
Illumed and vivified the fleeting hours ? 
How oft I have seen the rays of nature start 
Warm and impressive from thy honest heart, 
In éareless phrases—sometimes uurefin’d, 
Yet all th’ effusions of a pregnant mind. 
Adieu! dear bard! and tho’ ’tis many a year 
Since fate hath stopp’d thy muse’s bright career, 
Still memory whispers with a grateful tongue, 


| How Reynolds painted—and how Goldsmith 


sung 5 
Still to my ear thy warbling lyre conveys 
The fond memorials of thy well-earned praise, 


| Alleviates still the loss it could not save, 


Aud draws one comfort from th’ oblivious grave; 
A comfort time nor accident shall rend, 
In feeling such a poet was my friend.’ 


*O Garrick! who can paint thy various 
powers 
To cheer and vivify the social hours ? 
Or, in the fascinating charms array’d, 
To rouse—to melt—to threaten, or persuade ? 
Whether in Lear's decrepid form, all wild 
Pouring his frantic curses on his child, 


‘Or now, with murd’rous fell ambition warm, 


Assumed Macbheth—or Richard's hideous form, 
Or turn’d aside to meetin sprightly glee 
His laughter-loving sister comedy, 
In Drugger’s idiot lookewor Ranger's ease, 
Which gave to fashion every charm to please ; 
Whate’er the part, twas nature pure and whole, 
Who for the purpose fir’d his kindred soul, 
To shew the various passions as they rise, 
Without the borrowed robes of art’s disguise, 
That all th’ admiring world in him might see 
Not One—but all mankind’s epitome. 

How oft wrapped in wonder have I been 
When you and Shakespeare aggrandized the 

scene ! 

How oft, as listening on the magic ground, 
I shared in all the fond illusions round, 
Lived o’er each act, joined iui the loud applause, 
And felt the moral of the drama’s laws— 
Laws, which display the manners of mankind, 
Iinprove our taste, and meliorate the mind.’ 


Fhe poem concludes with describing 





the happiness and benefits of conversa- 

tion in domestic scenes and in advanced 

age, by cheering the spirits, and antici- 

pating the pleasures of a more sublime 

conversation in the world to come— 

‘ Where “ man made perfect,” feels celestial 
fires 

Glows in discourse,or hymns in heavenly choirs ; 

Where, blest COMMUNION ! every jov is thine, 

External truth and harmony divine*’ 


—8 4 —— 
The Spy; a Tale of the Neutral Ground; 


referring to some particular Occur- 

rences during the American War, 

and pourtraying American Scenery 
and Manners. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 

944. London, 1822. 

Turee American editions of * The 
Spy,’ and a successful American dra- 
ma founded upon it, attest the po- 
pularity this edinintihe tale enjoys be- 
yond the Atlantic, a popularity which 
we feel assured will be considerably in- 
creased in this country. Since the time 
of Brown, the celebrated Americar 
novelist, whose works we intend. notic- 
ing in our next, the field of romance 
has been left untrodden by any Ame- 
rican writer, until the author of § The 
Spy’ has stept forth, and, vindicating 
the claims of his countrymen in the 
region of fiction, has proved him- 
self a worthy successor of the author of 
‘ Carwin,’ and ‘ Edward Huntly.’ 

The author in his preface, after stat- 
ing the reasons why an American who 
writes a novel, should choose his own 
country for the scene of his story, says 
he does not absolutely aver that t 
whole of his tale is true; but that he 
honestly believes that a good portion of 
it is, and is very certain that every 
passion recorded in these volumes has 
existed and does exist. 

‘The Spy’ is truly a national tale, and 
is founded on some events which oc- 
curred in that noble struggle by which 
America became independent. The 


‘scene is laid in West Chester, which, 


after the British had obtatned posses 
sion of the island of New York, became 
common ground, in whieh both par- 
ties continued to act for the rematn- 
der of the war of the revolution. Of 
the inhabitants some sought neutrality, 
while several others wore masks; and 
many an individual among them has 
gone down to the tomb stigmatised as 
a foe to the rights of ms countrymen, 
who in secret had been the ‘useful 
agent of the leaders of the revolution ; 
while several flaming patriots possessed 
British protections and were bribed by 
British’ gold. Among those anxious 
to remain neutral, wasa Mr, Wharten, 
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who resided at the Locusts. This 
yentleman had two daughters, Sarah 
and Frances, their aunt Miss Jean- 
nette Peyton, and a black servant Ce- 
sar. Previous to the family’s living at 
Locusts, Miss Sarah Wharton had 
formed an attachment to Colonel Well- 
inere of the royalist army, while Miss 
Frances Wharton had become attach- 
ed toa Major Dunwoodie of the re- 
publican army. Near the Whartous 
lived Harvey Birch, thespy of the neu- 
tral ground, a pedlar, who, though 
strongly but secretly devoted to the 
‘ause Of his countrymen, was mistaken 
by them for an enemy, and many at- 
tempts were made to bring him to pu- 
nishment. With such a view Major 
Dunwoodie ordered his cottage to be 
searched, and sent Captain Lawton 
for that purpose; but not finding the 
pedlar, he proceeded to search the Lo- 
cust:, where he found Captain Whar- 
ton, a son of Mr. Wharton, who was an 
ofhicer in the royal army, and had pro- 
cured a pass by means of the spy. 
Lawton pnt the captain under arrest, 
and would have proceeded to bring 
him to trial for a spy from the royalist 
army, had not Major Dunwoodie ar- 
rived at the Locusts; Frances inter- 
who was relieved from a painful strug. | 
gle between his duty and his affection 
by u party of the royalist troops. 
Bonsidealin led his own men to the 

ttack, while Captain Wharton escap- 
ed from the custody of two sentinels 
with whom he had been left, joined in 
the fight, and was taken prisoner with 
Col. Wellmere, the lover of his sister 
Sarah, who commanded the British. 
Both these officers were brought back 
tothe Locusts. While here, Colonel 
Wellinere obtains the consent of Mr. 
Wharton to marry his daughter Sarah, 
and the clergyman is just’ proceeding 
in the ceremony, when the pedlar, who 
plays an important part in every scene, 
ylides into the midst of the party and 
interrupts the ceremony by avowing 
that the colonel’s wife has crossed the 
ocean to meet him. In the interme- 
diate part of the story, which it is not 
necessary to notice, there is a drinking 
party, in which the re publican officers 
amuse themselves and the com; pany 
with songs, two of which we shall se- 
lect as possessing considerable merit, 
und first for Capt. Lawton’s song i— 

* Now push the mug, my jolly boys, ° 

And live, while live we can, 
To-morrow’s sun may end your joys, 


For brief’s the hour of man. 
And he who bravely meets the fo 


His lease of life can neyer know 


ceded for her brother with the major, | 
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Old mother Flanagan, 
Come and fill the can again, 
For you can fill, aud we can swill, 
Good Betty Flanagan. 
If love of life pervades your breast, 
Or love of ease your trame, 
Quit honour’s path, for peaceful rest, 
And bear a coward’s name ; 
For soon and late we danger know, 
And fearless on the saddle go. 
Old mother, &c. 
When foreign foes invade the land, 
And wives and sweethearts call, 
In freedom’s cause we'll bravely stand, 
Or will as bravely fall. 
In this fair home the fates have given, 
We'll tive as lords, or live in heaven. 
Old mother, &e.’ 

Major Dunwoodie’s song Is 1n a more 
plaintive and seutimental style, and is 
as follows :— 

‘Some love the heats of southern suns, 

Where life’s warm current mad’ning runs, 

In one quick cire’ling stream ; 
But dearer far ’s the mcilow light, 
Which trembling shines, re flected bright 
In Luna’s milder beams. 

Some love the tulip’s gaudier dyes, 

Where deep’ning blue with yellow vies, 

And gorgeous beauty glows 5 

But happier he, whose biidal wreathe, 

By love entwined, is found to breath 

The sweetness of the rose.’ 

To return to the story, which, hew- 
ever, we shall dismiss ve ry briefly. 
Captain Wharton was brought to trial 
‘in presence of his family; Colonel 
Singleton, a veteran and seninble war- 
rior, presided ; the evidence was de- 
cisive against the prisoner, notwith- 
standing the reluctant testimony of 
Major Dunwoodie : — 

‘To Henry there now remained but 
little hope; his confidence in his security 
was fast ebbing, but, with an indefinite 
expectation of assistance from the lovell- 





arose, and, with a tottering step, moved 
towards the judges; the paleness of her 
cheek continued but for a moment, and 
gave place to a flush of fire, and, with a 
light but firm tread, she stood before 
them. Raising her hahd to her polished 
forehead, Frances threw aside her exube- 
rant locks, and dis splay ed a beauty and in- 
nocence to their view, that was unrivalled. 
The president shrowded his eyes for a 
moment, as if the wildly expressive eye 
and speaking countenance recalled the 
image of another. ‘The movement was 
ransient, and, recovering lim nself proudly, 


ie said, with an earnestness that betrayed 
iis secret wWishes— 


@ é+6 


t 
| 
‘bo you, then, your brother commu- 


mily asecret visit ?? 

‘« No!—no!”? said Frances, pressing 
her hand on her brain, as if to collect her 
thoughts; ** hetold me nothing-—we knew 
not of the visit until he arrived; but can 
it be necessary to explain to gallant men, 
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‘that a child would incur hazard to meet 
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hts only parent, and that in tia nes like 
these, and in a situation like our’s>” 

‘** But was this the first time ? Did he 
never talk of doing so before 2” inquired 
the colonel, leaning towards her with pa- 
rental interest. 

* « Certainly—certainly !” cried Fyan- 
ces, catching the expression of his own 
benevolent countenance. ‘* This is but 
the fourth of his visits.”’ 

‘7 knew it!” exclaimed the veteran 
rubbing his hands with delight: « an ad. 
venturous warin-hearted son—I warrant 
me, gentlemen, a fiery soldier in the field. 
In what disguises did he come?” 

‘** In none, for none were then neces- 
sary; the royal troops covered the coun- 
try, and gave him safe passage.” 

6 66 And was this the first of his visits, out 
of the uniform of his regiment?” asked the 
colonel in a suppressed voice, avoiding 
the looks of his companions. 

«Oh! the very first,’ exclaimed the 
eager girl; “ his first offence, | do assure 
you, if offence it be.” 

«« But you wrote him—vyou urged the 
visit; surely, young lady, you wished to 
see your brother ? 2»? added ‘the i inpatient 
colonel. 

‘<< That we wished it, and pray ed for 
it—oh! how fervently we prayed for it— 
is true; but, to have held communion 
with the royal army, would have endan- 
gered our father, and we dare not.”’ 

««¢ Did he leave the house until taken, 
or had he intercourse with any out of 
your own dwelling : ‘iis 

« «© With none—not one, excepting our 
neighbour, the pedlar Birch.’ 

ae W ith whom?” exclaimed the colo- 
nel, turning pale, and shrinking as from 
the sting of an adder. 

‘ Dunwoodie groaned aloud, and, strik. 
ing his head with his hand, pe in pierc- 
ing tones, ‘* He is lost!”” and rushed from 





the apartment. 


ness of his sister, he fixed an earnest gaze | 
on the pallid features of Frances. Sie | 


«<¢ But Harvey Birch,’ repeated Fran- 
ces, gazing wildly at the door through 


iw hich her lover had disappeared. 


Birch!’ echoed all the 


The two immoveable members 


««* Flarvey 
judges. 


ir the court exchanged significant lo ks, 


and threw many an “inquisitiv e 
their prisoner. 

‘« To you, gentlemen, it can be no 
new jntelligence to hear that Llarvey Bir ‘h 


gli ance at 


1s suspected of fay ourlg the royal cause, 


nicated his intention of paying your fa- | 











said Henry, again advancing before his 
judges; ‘ for he has already been con- 
demned by your tribunals to the fate that 
I nowseeawaits myself. [ will, therefore, 
explain, that it was by his assistance that 
1 procured the disguise, and passed youl 
picqueis ; but, to my dying moment, and 
with my dying breath, | will avow, that 
my intentions were € as pure as the innocent 
being before you.” . 

cee aptain Wharton,” said the presl- 
dent solemnly, ‘ the enemies of American 
liberty have made mighty and subtle 
efforts to overthrow our power. A more 
dangerous man for his means and educa- 
tion is not ranked among our tues Wish 
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this pedlar of West-Chester. He is a spy, 
artful, delusive, and_ penetrating, beyond 
the abilities ofany of his class. Sir Henry 
could not do better than to associate him 
with the ofticers in his next attempt.—He 
would have saved him Andre. indeed, 
young man, this is a connexion that may 
prove fatalto you. 

‘ The honest indignation that beamed on 
the countenance of the aged warrior as he 
spoke, was met by a satisfied look of per- 
fect conviction on the part of his comrades. 

«se [ have ruined him,” cried Frances, 
clasping her hands in terror; ‘* do you 
desert us? then he is lost incdeed.”’ 

«<« Forbear! —lovely innocent —for- 
bear!’’ cried the colonel, with strong emo- 
tion; “ you injure none, but you distress 
us all.” 

«« Ts it, then, such acrime to possess 
natural affection?’ said Frances wildly; 
«©would Washington—the noble, upright, 
impartial Washington, judge so harshly? 
delay but till Washington can hear his tale.” 

««* Tt is intpossible,”’ said the president, 
covering his eyes, as if to hide her beauty 
from his view. 

«« Impossible! oh! but for a week sus- 
pend your judgment.—On my knees | 
intreat you; as you will expect merev 
yourself, where no human power can avail 
you, give him but a day.” 

‘ ** It is impossible,” repeated the colo- 
nel, in a voice that was nearly choked ; 
‘‘ our orders are peremptory, and too long 
delay has been given already.”’ 

‘ He turned fromthe kneeling suppliant, 
but could not, or would not, extricate 
the hand that she grasped with frenzied 
fervour, 

‘* Remand your prisoner,” said one of 
the judges, to the oflicer who was in charge 
of Henry. ** Colonel Singleton, shall we 
withdraw ?” 

‘**Singleton! Singleton!” echoed 'Fran- 
ceis, ‘* then you are a father, and know 
how to pity a father’s woes; you cannot, 
will not wound a heart that is now nearly 
crushed. Hear me, Colonel Singleton ; 
as God will listen to your dying prayers, 
hear me, and spare my brother!” ~ 

‘“Remove her,’ said the colonel, 
gently endeavouring to extricate his hand ; 
but there were none who appeared dis- 
posed to ovey. Frances eagerly strove to 
read the expression of his averted face, 
and resisted all his efforts to retire. 

*** Colonel Singleton—how lately was 
your own son in sutfering and in danger! 


under the roof of my father he was cherished } 


~—under my father’s roof he found shelter 
and protection. Oh! suppose that son, 
the pride of your age, the solace and pro- 
tector of your orphan children, and then 
pronounce my brother guilty, if you dare!” 

‘*“ What right has Heath to make an 
executioner ofime !”? exclaimed the veteran 
Nercely, rising with a face flushed like 
fire, and every vein and artery swollen 
with suppressed eiotion. ‘* But I forget 
myself—come, gentlemen, let us mount ; 
our paintul duty must be done.”’ 

‘* Mount not!—go not!” shrieked 





Frances, “‘ can you tear a son from his pa- 
rent? a brother from his sister, so coklly? 
Is thisthe cause I have so ardently loved? 
Are these the men that [ have been 
taught to reverence? But you relent, 
you do hear me, you will pity and forgive.” 

‘« Lead on, gentlemen,” motioning 
towards the door, erecting himself into an 
air of military grandeur, in the vain hope 
of quieting his feelings. 

‘ « Tead not on, but hear me,’’ cried 
Frances, grasping his hand convulsively ; 
‘* Colonel Singleton, you are a father!— 
pity—mercy—mercy for the son—mercy 
for the daughter! Yes—you had a daugh- 
ter. On this bosom she poured out her 
last breath ; these hands closed her eyes ; 
these very ifnds, that are now clasped in 
prayer, did those offices for her that you 
now condemn my poor poor brother to 
require.” 

‘One mighty emotion the veteran strug- 
gled with and quelled, but with a groan 
that shook his whole frame. He even 
looked around in conscious pride at his 
victory ; buta second burst of feeling con 
quered.—His head, white with the frost 
of seventy winters, sunk upon the shoulder 
of the frantic suppliant. ‘he sword that 
had been his companion in so many fields 
of blood, dropped from his nerveless 
hand, and, as he cried— 

‘<« May God bless you for the deed!” 
he wept aloud.’ 

Henry Wharton was condemned to 
death, but an appeal was left to the 
commauder in chief, and this the fa- 
mily of Wharton were determined to 
make. Frances recommended apply- 
ing toa Mr. Harper, who had partaken 
of the hospitality of her father, and was at 
his house at the time of Henry’s arrest, 
and had said ‘that Henry was safer 
from Harper's knowledge of his person 
than without it.” Harper had_ pro- 
mised his services if wanted. Dun- 
woodie, hearing this, proclaimed the 
young soldier safe, aud set off to seek 
Harper, but unluckily missed him tn 
the road. Harvey Birch, in the dis- 
cuise of a minister, gets admittance to 
Henry, who induces him not to rely on 
the influence of Harper, but instantly 
to escape in a disguise which he fur- 
uishes. When Frances heard of the 
escape of her brother with the pedlar, 
she doubted not but that he would take 
him to a mysterious hut, which she was 
determined to visit. She set out at 
midnight, and reached the but, where 
she did not find her brother or the ped- 
lar, but she recognized in the occupant 
of the secret dweiling, the benevolent 
and strongly marked, but composed 
features of Harper. Sie pleaded ar- 
dently and eloquently for his interces- 
sion on behalf of her brother, when 
Henry and the pedlar entered the hut, 
surprised on finding Frances in pose 
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session of it. Harper having stood 
aside, Henry and the pedlar again set 
out. Harper, who proves to be Gene- 
ral Washington, and whose character is 
well drawn, re-appeared and conducted 
Frances from the hut into the path that 
led her home, and then left her. Cap- 
tain Wharton escapes, Frances marries 
Dunwoodie, and Harvey Birch, the spy 
of the neutral ground, falls in the war 
of 1814, as he had lived, devoted to his 
country and a martyr to her liberties. 
Imperfect as our sketch of this ad- 
mirable taJe avowedly is, it will be suf- 
ficient to show that it possesses no ordi- 
nary merit, and that, in the interest of 
the*plot, the vigour and liveliness of its 
description, and in the correct delinea- 
tion of the various characters, the Spy 
is one of the best novels that we have 


met with, 
—_—4 


Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. By 
L. Simond., 

(Continued from p 394.) 
Tre Swiss have revived a custom, 
which had been neglected durimg the 
anxious period of the revolution; it ts 
that of an anuual meeting of their 
learned men, principally naturalists, 
in each of the cantons successively. 
The object is to bring together, during 
three days, distinguished men of the 
different parts of the Union, who other- 
wise would have remained personally 
unknown to each other during their 
whole lives; and although at these 
ineetings little is taught, yet a love of 
learning is generated and diffused, 
When M. Simond attended this meet- 
ing, two different accounts of the In- 
undation of Bayne excited much inte- 
rest; the one was picturesque, the other 
didactic, relating simply to facts, for 
the explanation of which a model in 


| clay had been prepared :— 


‘The valley of Bagne, long, narrow, 
unequal in breath, and contined by high 
mountains, is situated in the canton of 
Valais, on the left side of the Rhone; 
and it is remarked of the simple and indus- 
trious race who inhabit it, that, for a cen- 
tury past, there has not beena punishable 
crime committed among them, nor even 
a jaw-suit. ‘The torrent of the Dranse, 
issuing from the glacier of Chermenmtane, 
at the upper extremity of this valley, 
forins one of the outlets of that series of 
glaciers, forty leagues in length, which 
extend from Mount Blanc to the sources 
of the Rhone; almostdry in winter, it be- 
comes swollen during the spring, by the 
melting of the snow. ‘he people of the 
valley, surprised to see it always so low 
during the month of April last, and sus- 
pecting something extraordinary, ascend- 
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ved 10 its source, and found that an unu- 
sual quantity of ice, fallen from the gla- 
cier of Getroz on Mount Pleureur, block- 


ed up the valley, and that the waters of 


the Dranse, 


accumulated behind this 
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gallery, wore away this same barrier on 


| the Opposite side, and threatened a sudden 


rupture. 


dyke, already formed a large lake. Upon | 
their report the alarin was spread, not only | 


throughout the canton of Valais, but even 
in Italy ; travellers fearedto take the route 
of the Simplon ; being aware that, when 
the ice gave way, there would be a sudden 
mundation, which would oveiflow the 
whole country. ‘The government sent an 
engineer, who found that the dyke across 


the valley was Six or seven hundred feet | 


in length, four hundred feet high, and 
three thousand feet broad at its base ; the 
Jake was seven thousand two hundred feet 
In length, and six hundred in breadth, and 
had already risen to half the height of the 
dyke,—that is, totwo hundred feet. He 
decided upon opening a gallery through 
the ice, beginning fifty-four feet above 
the actual level, to give himself time to 
hnish the work before the lake rose up to 
it, its daily increase being from four to five 
feet, according to the temperature. On 
the 11th of May he began to work at the 
two extremities of the gallery; filly men, 
relieving each other alternately, Jaboured 
night and day, in continual danger of be- 
ing buried alive in their gallery by some 
of the avalanches, which fell at short in- 
tervals; several were wounded by pleces 
of ice, others had their fect frozen, and 
the ice was so hard as to break their tools, 
But, notwithstanding all these dilliculties, 
the work advanced rapidly. On the 27th 
of May, a large portion of the dyke rose 
upwards, with such a frightful noi-e, that 
the workmen believed the whole was giv- 
ing way, and fled precipitately, but soon 
returned to their labour. ‘This accident 
happened several times aftewards ; sume 
of the floating pieces of ice, to judge trom 
their height out of the water, must have 
been seventy feet thick beneath the sur- 
face. ‘The 4th of June, the gallery, six 
hundred and eight feet long, was con- 
eted, but, as it was twenty feet higher 
in the middle, it was necessary still to le- 
velit. he wea'her had been very cold, 
and the lake had not yet reached the 
height of the gallery; the labourers con- 
tinued, therefore, lowering it till the 13th, 
when, towards ten at night, the water be- 
gan to flow through. ‘Lhe lake continued 
to rise during several hours, but the next 
day, at five o'clock in the evening, it had 
fallen one foot ; the morning of the 15th, 
ten feet; the 16th, thirty feet. At two 
o'clock on that day, the length of the lake 
was diminished one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty feet, for the gallery wearing 


have sufficed to drain this great reservoir ; 
Joud explosions, however, announced that 
large masses of ice were loosened from 
the dyke by their specitic lightness, dimi- 
wishing its thickness towards the like, 
while the current, as it flowed from thc 











‘The danger increasing, the en- 
gineer sent, from time to time, to warn the 
inhabitants to be on their guard. As the 
water began to make its way under the 
ice, the crisis appeased inevitable, and not 
far distant; at half past four in the even- 
ing, a terrible explosion announced the 
breaking up of the dyke, and the waters of 
the lake rushing through all at once, form- 
ed atorrent, one hundred feet in depth, 
which traversed the first eighteen miles in 
the space of forty minutes, carrying away 
one hundred and thirty chalets, a whole 
forest, and an immense quantity of earth 
and stone. When it reached Bagne, the 
ruins of all description car: d along with 
it, formed a moving mountain, three hun- 
dred feet high, from which a column of 
thick vapour arose, like the smoke of a 
great fire.’ 

‘Irom Bagne the inundation reached 
Martigny, four leagues, in fifty minutes, 
bearing away in that space thirty-five 
houses, eight windmills, ninety-five barns, 
but only nine persons, and very few cattle; 
most of the inhabitants having been on 
their guard. The village of Beauvernier 
was saved by a projecting rock, which 
diverted the torrent; it was seen passing 
like an arrow by the side of the village, 
without touching it, though much higher 
than the roofs of the houses. ‘he frag- 
ments of rocks and stones, deposited be- 
fore reaching Martigny, entirely covered 
a vast extent of meadows and fields. Here 
it was divided, but eighty buildings of this 
town were destroyed, and many were in- 
jured; the streets were filled with trees 
and rubbish, but only thirty-four persons 
appear to have lost their lives at Martig- 
ny, the inhabitants having retired to the 
mountains. Below Martigny the inunda- 
tion spreading wide, deposited a quantity 
of slime and mud, so considerable, as it Is 
hoped, will redeem an extensive swamp. 
The Rhone received it by degrees, and at 
ditferent points, without overflowing, till 
it reached the Lake of Geneva at eleven 
o’clock at night, and was lost In its vast 
expanse, having gone over eighteen Swiss 
leagues in six hours and a half, with a gra- 
dually retarded movement.’ 

‘It is somewhat remarkable that an old 
man, ninety-two years of age, saved him- 
self by ascending a mound, supposed to 


_have been formed by the former inunda- 


tion; the present one pursued him to the 
summit, where he maintained himself by 
the aid of a tree, which was not carried 
away. 

‘Mr. Escher calculated at eight hun- 


; dred millions of cubic feet the mass of wa- 
down as fast as the lake lowered, the wa- | 
ter ran freely, but without the Dranse | 
overflowing, aad a very few days would | 


| been ene 


ter at the moment it began to escape by 
the gallery. This mass was reduced to 
five hundred and thirty millions the three 
following days, and the level of the lake 
lowered forty-five feet. If the gallery 
had not been made, the lake would, on 
the contrary, have risen fifty feet higher, 
and the mass of water would then have 
thousand seven hundred and 
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fifty millions of cubic feet, at the mo- 
ment of tlowing over the dyke, instead of 
nine hundred and thirty millions, to'which 
it was reduced when it began to pass 
through the gallery, and would have ex- 
tended its ravages to the whole of the 
lower Valais.’ | 

To this assembly came that amia- 
ble, but eceentric ‘ orator of the human 
race,’ Mr. Owen, of Lanark, who eown- 
municated some interesting informa- 
tion respecting the improved discipline 
of manufactories :-— 


‘*He next expatiated on his favourite 
Utopian scheme of communities in paral- 
lelograms, of one thousand acres and one 
thousand inhabitants, by means of which 
he purposes providing for the poor for 
ever. Ihe learned Helvetians listened to 
all this, and much more, with exemplary 
patience, mixed, as I could see, with 
some astonishment. He was told, that 
his thousand parallelogramians, becoming 
in time two thousand, wouls look out for 
another parallelogram, but finding their 
neighbours increased as well as them- 
selves, and all the parallelograms already 
taken up, they would get out of temper 
and quarrel among themselves; all their 
morality not being proof against starvation. 
But Mr. Owen obviated the consequences, 
by denying facts; he would net admit, 
for instance, that the population of the 
United States had increased from three 
millions and a half it was in 1789, to ten 
millions now! ‘There is corn enough in 
England, and in £urope, to feed the poor, 
but there is not sufficient demand for their 
labour just now, to enable them to pay 
for the corn; and admitting that, by di- 
viding all the waste Jand into parallelo- 
grams, and tor the use of the poor with- 
out work, they might raise food on it, re- 
leasing them at least, if not their posteri- 
ty: the consequence must be, that just as 
much Jand, and better land too, now cul- 
tivated, would be thrown out of, cultiva- 
tion, and just as many labourers thrown 
out of employment as had been relieved 
before ; and so forth, until the whole po- 
pulation had, in turn, become paupers 
first, parallelogramians next, and ultimate- 
ly, as was first stated, quarrelling for want 
of room. Mr. Owen’s plan might possibly 
bea palliative, but certainly not the specific 
remedy he believes. He gives, indeed, 
some hints of another remedy, by exhi- 
biting certain tia canisters he carries with 
him by way of illustration, representing 
the different orders or classes of society, 
as constituted at present. ‘They are nue 
in number, of very unequal sizes; the 
smallest, painted black, which he holds up 
between his finger and thumb, represent- 
ing‘ | believe, the aristocracy of the coun- 
try ; and to be sure, it makes but a poor 
figure as to size, compared to the other 
typical tin canisters, and especially that 
of the labouring class. I did not under 
stand what Mr. Owen meant by this tan- 
gible demonstration, therefore will not 
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hazard misrepresenting his object by ex- 
plaining it further.’ 
We pass from the manufacturing 
Mr. Owen to Queen Bertha, of spin- 
ning memory, whose saddle is seen at 
Payerne, six miles from Avenche, sus- 
pended rather irreverently at the inn :— 


‘{t is as strong as wood and iron could 
make it, and has on either side two yery 
spacious cylindrical sort-of things, like a 
pair of breeches, to all appearance destin- 
ed to receive and protect the limbs of her 
majesty when astride. Once fixed there, 
-she could not possibly be unhorsed ; but 
how she contrived to slide into them is 
‘pot so easily understood. It is very un- 
Jikely that any male rider should ever 
have made use of such a contrivance, 
dherefore it is the saddle of a woman—of 
a woman of quality of course, and proba- 
-bly of Queen Bertha, for there is a place 
to receive the end of her distaff. Her re- 
mains, discovered a few years ago, have 
been deposited under a marble monu- 
ment, in the cathedral she herself built 
with materials drawn from Aventicum.’ 


In an account of the Bernese cus- 
toms, our author mentions. the mode of 
courtship, which, as among the pea- 
sants and labouring classes of all coun- 
“tries, is generally carried on on Satur- 
day evenings:— 

‘On Saturday night, then, the young 
Swiss comes under the window of the fair 
Jady to whom he intends paying his ad- 
dresses, or with whom he only wishes to 
‘become acquainted, Being visiting night, 
and expecting company, she is at the win- 
dow neatly dressed, and admits or rejects 
the petition, for which her suitor is not at 
any trouble of improvisation, for it is ac- 
cording to a received form, learned by 
heart, and generally in verse; and the 
answer, 1 believe, Is in verse also. ‘The 
‘young man, permission obtained, climbs 
up to the window, on the third floor com- 
‘monly (wooden houses present conveni- 
ences forthe purpose), and there he sits 
on the window, and is offered some re- 
freshments, generally cherry-brandy and 
gingerbread cakes. Actording as_ his 
views are more or less serious, and he 
proves more or less acceptable, he is al- 
lowed to come into the room, or suffered 
to remain outside. Frequently the con- 
Versation is protracted till the dawn gives 
the signal of departure ; yet to depart is 
not always safe, for it not unfrequently 
happens, that a less fayoured lover way- 
lays his rival, violent battles ensue, and 
murder is sometimes committed ; for this 
reason, young men are in the habit of es- 
corting one another on such occasions.’ 


Like all the travellers who pass near 
the place, M. Simond visited Ferney, 
and gleaned some particulars respect- 
ug Voltaire, most of the anecdotes of 
whom are already known, but we do 
not recollect to have met with the fol- 
lowing before :— 





‘Tormented by an unlucky author, who 
insisted on reading his play to him, he 
had at last submitted to the operation, 
and was patiently listening, when, at the 
second act, the hero of the play (homme 
personnel) prevails on his servant to have 
a sound tooth pulled out to replace a de- 
cayed one of his own. At this unusual 
coup de theatre, Voltaire, falling back in 
his elbow chair, called out, ‘‘ Ah—une 
dent! on lui arrache une dent. Madame 
Denis du secours! Je me trouverai mal ! 
—Donnez moi le bras je vous en prie !”’ 
and went away helding both his hands to his 
face, and still calling out “‘ Ah une dent ! 
On lui arrache une dent! Madame Denis, 
je vais me trouver mal!” So saying, he 
disappeared, and the author, left motion- 
less with surprise, never could afterwards 
get him to hear the end of his play.’ 

‘A copy of’ the first edition of [Rous- 
seau’s | Emile, with marginal notes by Vol- 
taire, is preserved in the library of Mr, 
de C at St. Jean; his family had 
much intercourse with Voltaire, being 
near neighbours, and were on an intimate 
footing with him. I shall only mention 
one of the notes, by which the tone of the 
rest may be estimated. ‘‘ Le miserable,” 
Voltaire speaking of Rousseau ! ** Le mi- 
serable n’a de l’esprit que lorsqu’ il parle 
contre Ja religion!” ’ 

The second volume of this work, 
which is purely historical, traces the 
history of Helvetia through all its 
changes and fluctuations, from its dis- 
covery by the Greeks, as related by 
Herodotus, down to the time of its be- 
ing annexed to France. It is not, 
however, our intention to give even an 
outline of this history, but merely to 
select a few of the most striking inci- 
dents connected with it. 

It may seem strange, but it is an in- 
disputed fact, that Christianity should 
have been first introduced into Switzer- 
land by Scotch missionaries. This 
was about the end of the sixth century, 
when a few Scotsmen were driven froin 
Luxeuil, in France, where they had 
built a convent; they settled near the 
falls of the river Steinach, where they 
built themselves cells, subsisting only 
by the labour of their own hands, 
teaching and civilizing the people, who 
were attracted by the fame of their 
sanctity and good deeds. Passing on 
to a subsequent period, we are told 
that— 

‘The ferment between townsmen and 
noblemen, and between lords spiritual and 
temporal, all over feudal Europe, was at 
the highestwhen the news of the conquest 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre by 
the ‘lurks frightened Christendom for a 
while out of these worldly disputes. At 
Geneva a hasty compromise took place 
between the bishops and the Comte de 
Genevois. The latter swore on the conse- 








crated wufer to keep the peace, and some 
of his friends swore on relics ; but it was 
stipulated, as a further security, that thirty 
of his vavasseurs, selected the most 
notable, should be flogged twice a-year in 
case of failure on the past of their Joni, 
and during all the time such failure should 
continue. 

The love of liberty has always been 
a prominent virtue in Helvetia; when 
Couut Peter [. of Savoy, by his chival- 
rous and amiable qualities, had pro- 
cured some advantages for the then in- 
fant town of Berne :— 

‘ Captivated by his conduct, five hun- 
dred of the finest young men of Berne fol- 
lowed him on some of those private mili- 
tary expeditions so common at that tdrbu- 
lent period, and insured his success 
their bravery, ‘* What shall d do for 
you?” said count Peter; “oply ask.?’ 
‘* Return our charter,”’ answered the Ber- 
nese; ‘be henceforth the friend of the 
Bernese, not their lord.” He imstantly 
granted their request, and the alliance was 
held sacred until hisdeath” 

Again, in 1248 :— 

‘The Swiss of that period were deter- 
miwed to maintain their liberty, religious 
as well as civil ; and the clergy of Zurich 
having shown a dispositign to obey the in- 
terdict of divine rites puapanend: ainst 
those who should side with the Ghibelines, 
the magistrates gave them the choice of 
leaving the country or continuing the ser- 
vice of their churches: nor was any com- 
promise allowed, when most of them chose 
voluntary exile. One of these priests, 
meeting afterwards the excommunicated 
emperor, at.the gate of a town of Swabia, 
cursed him aloud. ‘* This man,” obsery- 
ed Frederic calinly, ‘would fain suffer 
martyrdom for the pope; but I shall not 
indulge him.” A body of Swiss fought 
so vdliantly in Italy in the cause of this 
excommunicated emperor, that Struth of 
W inkelried, their commander, was knight- 
ed, and the three Waldstetten received a 
diploma, jn which that prince declared 
that they were freemen, and had placed 
themselves under the protection of the 
empire by their own choice.’ 

(Te be concluded in our next.) 
——» +o 


Four Sermons. 1. By the Rev. John 
Taylor, L.L.D., at Bishop Stort- 
ford School Feast, 1745: with 
Notes by the Rev. Samuel Parr, 
L. L.D 2 By Dr. Taylor before 
the House of Commons, 1757. 3. By 
Bishop Lowthin 1758. And, 4. By 
Bishop Hayter before the House of 
Peers, Jan. 30, 1740-50. 8vo. pp. 
83. London, 1820. 

Tue first three of these sermons have 

the imprimatur of the learned Dr. 

Parr, whose criticism on two of them 

we shall adopt. ‘ Taylor’s sermons,’ 

he says, ‘ are masterly indeed, both in 
the matter and in the composition ; 
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and show the goodness of his heart, 
the soundness of his judgment, and the 
elegance andvigourof his English style.’ 
The sermon of Bishop Lowth on that 
pions and emphatic wish of the Lord’s 

Prayer, *Thy Kingdom come,’ has 
long been celebrated, and had become 
extremely scarce, The | last sermon is by 
Bishop Hayter,,who was for some time 
preceptor to his late Majesty. It is on 
that much abused text, ‘ Fear God. 
Honourthe King,’ and clearly points 
out the religious and political duties 
of the Christian subject, as well as 
those of the sovereign. 
these sermons are on mere doctrinal 
points, and are of unquestionable me- 
rit, both as to style and principle, they 

will recommend themselves to the Sec- 
tarian as well as to the Orthodox, and 


canuot be too much read. 
pen 


The Indicator. By Leigh Hunt. 
pp. 606. London, 1822. 
ALTHOUGH we have never been among 
the professed admirers of Mr. Hunt, 
yet we have seen many productions 
from his pen with which we have been 
much pleased; and, though we never 
ranged ourselves in array against him 
on ‘account of his having ‘been born 
within the sound of Bow bell, or hav- 
ing formed a namby pamby sort of 
poetry, called the Cockney School, 
yet we have not been insensible how of- 
ten his talents have sunk into puerili- 
ties. But that he ts a man of consider- 
able and varied talents, we think no 
one will deny; and, were proof wanting, 
we would refer to the Jndicator, a light 
and agreeable weekly production, which 
was commenced on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1819, andterminated on the 21st of 

March, 1821, having extended to se- 

venty-six numbers. The Indicator 

consists of a series of sprightly essays 
on a variety of subjects, embracing re- 
collections of men of genius, and criti- 

cisms on literature, the fine arts, &c. 

The whole now forins a goodly tome— 

an excellent lounge hook, j in which the 

lover of desultory reading may find am- 
ple gratification. 
——H+Do—— 

Fanny Fairfield, the Farmer's Daugh- 
ter: aJuvenile Tale. By a Lady. 
12mo. pp. 200. Edinburgh and 
London, 1822, 

Tuts is a pretty moral tale, spread 
over two hundred pages of line paper, 
and set forth in a good type. We do 
not know that we need say any thing 
more respecting it, unless that, as it has 
met with our approbation, we can con- 
fidently recommend it to our readers. 


8vo. 
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A Letter to Fundholders ; containing 
a Plan for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt: with Remarks on the 
Absurdity of the Sinking Fund. By 
a Templar. 8vo. pp. 46. London, 
1822, 

At a time when Mr. Vansittart is 

‘ lisping in numbers’ the amount of our 

revenue and expenditure, and, by spu- 

rious and complicated details, endea- 

vouring to convince us that we have a 

sinking fund of several millions, ie 

he Vanes that it is merely nominal, 
would recommend to public notice he 

Letter of the Templar, who very clear- 

ly exposes its fallacy; and, although 

we do not agree with him in some ‘of 
his projects, yet we are sure they areall 
entitled to respectful attention. 








Original Communications, 


CRAPPER PL? ? 


FAIRLOP FAIR. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

‘ Deep in tue forest’s dreary tracts, 
Where ranged at large fierce Waltham blacks ;* 
Where passengers with wild affright, 
Shrunk from the terrors of the night ;’"— 
THERE stood that pride of Hainault 
Forest, the Fairlop oak, which, for so 
many years, overshadowed, with its ver- 
dant foliage, the enetude who crowd- 
ed under it, and the antiquity of which 
the tradition of the country traces 
halfway up tothe Christian era. This 
vegetable wonder, which was rough 
sad fluted, ineasured, at three feet from 
the ground, about thirty-six feet in 
eirth : and the shade of its branches 
was proportionably large. 

Under this oak @ fairwas long annu- 
aily held on the first Friday in July, 
and which was founded by one Daniel 
Day, a block and pump-maker, of 
Wapping, commonly called Good Day, 
who died on the 19th of July, 1767, 
aved 84. Mr, Day was the proprietor 
of a small estate in Essex, at a short 
distance from Fairlop oak. To this 
venerable tree he used, on the first Fri- 
day in July, to repair, having previ- 
ously invited a party of his neighbours 
to accompany him; and here, under the 
shade of its thickest branches and 
leaves, the party dined on beans and 
bacon. For many years Mr. Day con- 
tinued annually to visit this favourite 
spot; and attracting public curiosity 
to the spot, a sort of fair was establish- 
ed, which caused a great circulation of 


* The banditti, so called from blacking their | 
' Thy yet close-folded latitude of boug rhs. 
them, Outlaws and foresters, had been the terror | 
' Could shake thee to thy rovts—and time has 


faces, OF, as our ancient English foresters term 


of the country, from the time of William the 


Conqueror, who att: mpted to forest the land, 


until put down in the reiga of George the First. | 


jured, 
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money, and introduced that kind of 
civilization which is the sure ¢ one 
tant of commerce, ina part of the coun- 
try which had for ages been wild, dan- 
gerous, and almost unexplored. Ip 
addition to the entertainment given to 
his friends, Mr. Day never failed, on 
the day of the fair, to provide several 
sacks of beans, with a proportionate 
quantity of bacon, which he distributed 
fron the trunk of the tree, to the per~ 
sons there assembled. 

For several years before the death of 
the benevolent, though ecceutric found- 
er of this fair and public bean-feast, 
the pump and _ block-makers of Wap- 
ping, to the number of thirty or forty, 
went annually to the fair, in a boat 
made like an Indian canoe, of one en- 
tire piece of timber. This amphibious 
vehicle, which, over land,— 


‘ bent its course, 
Guarded by troops of foot and horse,’ 


was covered with an awning, mounted 
on a coach carriage, and drawn by six 
post-horses ; the whole adorned with 
nibands, flags, and streamers, and furs 
nished with a band of musicians, 

The oak, so long the great object of 
attraction, after having endured the 
fury of the whirlwind and the tempests 
of ages, at length fell subdued by 
time,—for § what will uot time subdue.’ 
About twenty years ago, the tree was 
fenced round with a close paling, and 
Mr. Forsyth’s composition was applied 
to the extremities of its decaying 
branches, to one of which was affixed 
a board, with this inscription :— 

‘ All good foresters are requested not to 
hurt this old tree, a plaster having lately 
been applied to its wounds.’ 

But these precautions were insufi- 
cient to protect it from an injurious 

custom practised by many of its 
thoughtless visitors, of making a fire 
within the cavities to cook their provi- 
sions; and in the month of June, 1505, 
it was thus set on fire, and continued 
burning until the following day, by 
which the trunk was cane rably in- 
and some of the principal 
boeblons wholly destroyed ; but though 
thus mutilated, ‘the stately ruin yet 
our wonder gained,’ and might have 
been apostrophized in the languag re of 
the poet :— 
‘Thou wert a bauble once,—a cup and bi ill, 
Which babes might play with; andthe thievish 
jay, ‘ 
Seeking her food, with ease might have p' irloin : 
The auburn net that held thee, swallowing dow! 


omi- 





Time was when, sett!’ ing on thy leaf, a fly 


been 
When tempests could not. 
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Time made thee what thou wert--king of the 


wort yds, 
And time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 


yor ow!s to roost in.’ 
The high winds of February, 1820, 


however, stretched its massy trunk and 
lJinbs on that turf which it had for so 
many ages overshadowed with its ver- 
dant foliage ; and thus it exhibited <¢ 
melancholy memento of the ‘rresistible 
power of time, to bring to an end not 
ouly the flower of a season, but the 
towering growth of many ages. 

But, “although the oak is gone, and 
the ouly remains of it, we believe, are to 
be found in the neighbouring church 
of Wanstead, where the pulpit has 
been made of a part of it, yet the fair 
is still held regularly, and is a place of 
vreat resort to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, who flock in crowds, and, forming 
vipsey parties , spend the day; and here 
—but Gay must describe ‘the scene; 
here,— 

‘ Pedlars’ stalls with glittring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid. 
Long silken laces hang upon the twine, 
Aud rows of pins and amber bracelets shine. 
Here the tight lass knives, combs, and scissars 
spies, 
And looks on thimbles with designing eyes. 
The mounfebank now treads the stage, and sells 
Ilis pills, his balsams, and his ague spells : 
Now o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler springs, 
And on the rope the vent’rous maiden swings ; 
Jack Pudding, in his party*coloured jacket, 
Tosses the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet ; 
Here raree suows are seen and Punch’s feats, 
Aud pockets pick’ in crowds, and various 


cheats.’ 
—~ ——D<~+@Qp a | 


MODERN DIOGENES. 





Tue German papers, some time ago, 
contained acconnts of an eccentric cha- 
racter, of the name of Pittschaft, who, 
during the fair at Frankfort, took up 
his abode in a tub, and amused the 
people by his reimarks. 

It appears that it was at Mentz that 
he aunounced publicly his taking the 
title of philosophe r, and that he was 
voing to proceed from place to place to 
preach against vices. He pretended 
at first to establish his residence in the 
streets of Frankfort, where he lodged 
matub., However, he committed no 
excess, but his singular exterior and 
his comie * observations drew around 
him the curious multitude. The po- 
lice having objec tions to these crowds, 
took possession of the person of Pitts- 
chaft, and conducted him in a carriage 
to Mentz, intimating to him the order 
hot to re-appear in Frankfort. The 
moment the officers of police entered 
their carriage to return to Frankfort, 
the philosopher mounted behind with- 
out their perceiving it, and was thus 
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carried back on the way to Frankfort. 
On arriving at Hoechst, the police of- 
ficers stopt to dine. The philosopher 
coolly descended and returned on foot 
to Frankfort before the police had fi- 
vished their gastronomic operations. 
This unexpected return afforded sin- 
gular amusement to the public of 
Frankfort, but drew down on the poor 
police-officers many sarcasmsand severe 
reproaches. 

The magistrate again arrested the 
philosopher, and placed him in Be- 
diam; the philosopher protested as a 
tranquil and innocent citizen, he could 
not be deprived of his liberty. No 
physician would take it upon him to 
declare him insane, and some doctors 
gave him, on the contrary, a certificate, 
bearing that he displayed an acute 
aud sarcastic mind, The authorities 
caused him to be conducted out of the 
territory, under the pretext that his 
papers were irregular. 

The philosopher went and obtained 
from the authorities of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt all the ne- 
cessary papers of a traveller, and, fur- 
nished with them, he appeared for the 
third time at Frankfort. However, the 

vigilance of the police immediately 
discovered him, and, before he could 
commence his operations, he was again 
committed to Bedlam. The govern- 
ment are about to concert means with 
the neighbouring governmeuts to pre- 
vent his reeappearance; but people are 
ignorant as to the legal means by which 
this can be done, Many people think 
that the police of Frankfort ought to 
have allowed the pretended philosopher 
toamuse the multitude till they were 
tired of him, as was done at Mentz and 
Darmstadt. 








rs 
Original Poetry. 
erveccce 
AN ITALIAN EVENING. 
THE sun, half slumb’ring, streaks the soft blue 
Sky, 
Ere down the west his ling’ring beauties set ; 
Giving the dark green woods a richer dye, 
And glowing on the distant mountain yet. 
The calm clear sea receives the tisher’s net, 
While softly float the tones of vesper bell ; 
Lest Labour’s sons, hard toiling, should forget 
Their duty’s evening song, to wake the spell 
Of echo, slumb’ring sweet within her wood- 
bound cell. 


The virgin hymns in sweetest numbers float, 
While gems fall sparkling from the nimble 
oar ; 
As ocean’s gentle bosom heaves the boat, 
And scarcely murmurs as it leaves the shore. 
The cotter sings, well pleased the toil is o'er, 
Or artless shepherd pipes along the vale, 
While the fond youth, with secret passion sore, 
Sighs to the warblings of the nightingale, 


—_———— ——__~ _—_—_— 
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That sweetly charms the ear on wing of 
balmy gale. 


Now more presuming, as the day retires, 
Night’s silver crescent meets the pilgrim’s 


view 3 

Within the grove the glow-worms trim their 
fires, 

And every flower is bright with glitt’ring 
dew. 


With well-fill’d flask, the sons of humour, true 
To gen’rous glee, send round the joyous 
chear, 
While rapt attention hangs, as if it grew 
On traveller's tale or song of mountaineer, 
As round the cottage door they revel fice 
from fear. 


And there the mirthful village band advance, 
While age sits smiling ‘neath the shelt’ring 
tree, 
Retracing o'er their youth while on the 
dance 
They gaze with conscious pride and kindred 
glee. 
Truth, love, and nature! ‘tis a sight to see, 
Might stop a herald seraph as he flies,— 
The bright moon beaming o’er them, cloudless, 
free, 
And soft blue stars, like love-sick maiden’s 
eyes, 
As to the youth’s fond sigh their dewy glance 
replies !— 
Now, while one hand in gentlest freedom strays 
Round the light form of softly sighing maid, 
His bosom’s smiling hope the youth conveys 
Within the verge of her paternal shade. 
Much he would say, but, fault’ring, seems 
afraid 
Her rising frown might mar bis longing bliss, 
Till mutual passion gives the trembler aid, 
And while they press, bestows one saint-like 
Kiss, 
While raptur’d virtue smiles nor pants for 
more than this. 


O sweetest clime! where first the birth of art 
O’er slumb’ring Europe shed its quick’ning 
spell, 
Why sleeps thy genius, languid, cold at heart, 
While weeds luxuriaut grow where temples 
fell ? 
‘Tis superstition sounds the heroes’ knell, 
And damps the flame that gave the world its 
light 5 
And hearts of might and worth within the cell 
Are withering in the gloom of monkish night, 
Whose cowl conceals the beam which free- 
dom sheds so bright. 
J. WILMINGTON FLEMING. 


PPP PLEA PEBLBPE LEE EL PEELE LELEELELLEEELEELELELEM 
TO CUPID. 
Bound by thy chain, all-conquering Love, 
Thy willing captive here. bend, 
And at thine altar vow to prove 
Faithful, while thou remain’st my friend. 


But should thy bright and sunny beam 
Be e’er eclipsed or clouded o’er 

By friendship’s pale and cheerless gleam, 
Then, Love, to thee I'll vow no more. 

When thou in bondage hold’st the mind, 
Tis sweet, ‘tis blissful liberty ; 

The chains which thy true vassals bind, 
L’er, as the unfettered uir, are free. 

But once confound thy mighty power, 
And call esteem and lote the same, 

The clouds of slavery will lower 
To queach the glimmering dying — 
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THE LIBERTY OF GREECE. 
Descend, O muse, ethereal maid, 
To tune my artless lyre ; 
Thy country’s cause requires thy aid, 
o.rouse the patriot’s fire : 
The land where thy beloved® did sing, 
Where Orpheus once did play, 
Is subject to a barbarous king, 
To savage hordes a prey. 
Where once thy favorite Athens stood, 
Where mighty Xerxes fled, 
The ground is stain’d with Grecian blood, 
By furious victors shed. 
Where Socrates, by thee inspired, 
His heav’nly doctrine taught, 
And Phidias oft, by Pallas fired, 
A peerless image wrought : 
There now a fearful servile band 
A barbarous jargon speak, 
And exiles in their native land 
Are slaves submissive weak. 
Fie, Grecian dastards, where ’s the fame, 
Which once your fathers gained ? 
No more disgrace th’ illustrious name, 
By your submission stained! 
Or will you flee, where patriots fought,— 
Submit, where heroes died ? 
Where death unfading laurels bought, 
Support th’ oppressor’s pride ? 
Your fathers were for feats renowned, 
No force could them subdue ; 
They died, with deathless honors crowned, 
And left their fame to you. 
Since when do lions breed the hare, 
Or eagles bear the dove? 
Can cowards breath the Spartan air, 
Or Athens timid prove? 
Then break the yoke and speed to arms,— 
A slave hath naught to lose ; 
Tis freedom calls—ye know her charms,— 
Your fathers’ spirit sues.’ 
Thank God, the wond’ring Greeks obey, 
Resolved to break their chain,— 
No longer now oppression’s prey, 
They fight, nor fightin vain. 
The savage Turk withdraws his horde, 
The Grecian cause prevails; 
Now Athen’s ruins own no lord, 
The force of Turkey fails. 
Then, val’rous Hellens,t persevere, 
Defeat your treacherous foe ; 
Relinquish every ling’ring fear, 
And lay the tyrants low ! 
How fain would I your battles share, 
The fierce oppressor meet, 
Intrepid, every danger dare, 
And brave the battle’s heat ! 
And live, to see th’ invader fall, 
And every foe defy, 
Or, sinking with the tottering wall, 
Unaw’'d, tho’ conquer’d, die " 
Written the 19th of Frebruary, 1822. 


Sine Arts. 
GLOVER’S EXHIBITION. 
‘ Join G—r 
Let these be the segments upon G——r.’— 
Euc.iin.—Elements—Book }2, prop. 11. 
‘ All things are here of him. — 
Byron.—Childe Harold.—Can. 3, st.101. 
‘ Shall not the self-same mould 
Bring forth the self-same men.’— 
Death of Leonidas. 
Tuts exhibition, composed entire- 


Jy, with scarcely half a dozen excep- 
+ Homer. 
¢ Os EAAnves, the ancient name of the Greeks, 








tions, of works by Mr. Glover, is one 
of the most interesting to be seen about 


from a view of it, of the high points 
of rivalry in which the British school 
may stand by the side of any ever in 
existence. But, having so many works 
of beauty to notice, | must not be pro- 
lix in my general remarks; especially 





LABIENUS. 


when I am well aware it will be only 
anticipating the pleasure the reader 
will experience in himself visiting this 
exquisite display of the powers of land- 
scape painting, 

It should, however, be noticed, that 
when Mr. Glover steps out of his line 
us a painter of natural history, he does 
not succeed. His ‘Lions,’ No. 4, 
without any attempt at effect in the 
management of the chiaroscuro, have 
all the negative defects of want of de- 
tail, want of spirit, and want of life. 
His § Schreech-owl,’ No. 1, is unfortu- 
nate, as it opens the exhibition with so 
unfavourable a specimen of his skill. 
His * Turtle Doves,’ No, 33, and his 
‘Crown Pigeon,’ No. 39, though co- 
loured with justice, are totally and en- 
trepidly void of all relief; and though, 
from this flatness, they are a perfect 
mockery of nature, and might serve as 
a scarecrow to the birds of their own 
species, or rather of their intended spe- 
cies, they are totally unfit for the com- 
pany they meet with here. ‘ Phea- 
sants,’ No. 85, though good, are only 
so, as being not bad ; and mediocrity 
in Mr. Glover he cannot himself ex- 
pect to be pardoned, especially when it 
occurs in a department of the art where 
so little beside manual and mechanical 
imitation is required. 


‘ Drackenfeldts,’ No. 2, 1s exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and recalls to one’s 
mind how peculiarly happy Mr. Glo- 
ver is in the management of the trees 
he so frequently introduces in the mid- 
dle of his foregrounds. *£ Winder- 
mere,’ No. 5, is most exquisite—a 
mere drawing, washed with a neutral 
tint: the effectis truly magical, No. 9, 
‘Vale of Llanrwst,’ 1s also particularly 
beautiful; the silver-winding thread of 
the riverin its bottom, is made delight- 
fully subservient to the sweet and ro- 
mautic beauty of the scene. *£ View 
on the Lledar,’ No. 10; ‘ The Esk,’ 
12; * Windermere,’ 14; £ Matlock,’ 
15; * Tenby,’ 16; and * Ulswater,’ 19; 
are all divine, but have here so many 
equals, that their demand for individual 
notice must unwillingly be rejected. 


town,—it is an ornament to the art of 
jour country, and one may well be ex- 
jcused for auguring very sanguinely, 


‘’ hile 


21, if canght in a proper light, js one 
of the finest specimens of the artist's 
adinirable skill in the representation of 
that inexpressible flittingness, or fleet. 
ingness, or flickeringness, of reflection 
on the most tranquil water. A simi- 
lar, though more distant effect of the 
same kind, is observable in * Ulswater 
from above Golray Park,’ No. 42. 
where this beauty is heightened by bien 
peculiar taste and genius displayed in 
the management of the chiaroscuro - 
the light, by one of the most lovely ans 
cidents in nature, streaming through a 
finely executed arch of craggy cloud 
upon the lake, and representing the 
perfect shadow of the aperture, varied 
by its due optical perspective: this sky, 
by the bye, is a favourite with Mr, 
Glover; he has repeated it in 62, ‘ Uls. 
watcr,’ and 66, * Patterdale,’ but the 
execution of it in 42 has, perhaps, ne- 
ver been surpassed. ‘ Doune Castle,” 
mvonlight, No, 26, is incomparable, 
and its beauty ineffable. 

There is a very fine copy, No. 47, of 
a Gaspar Poussin, in water-colours ; 
such a perfect imitation of his ver 
best and most uncaricatured style, that 
it is almost impossible to believe it to be 
other than an original. * Mont Blanc,’ 
49, and * Terni,’ 50, are superb; of 
course no one can look upon the form- 
er, a sunset, without the recollection of 
Byron’s beautiful application of the 
phenomenon, in the third canto of 


Childe Harold :— 


‘Thy trees take root in love;—the snows— 
above 

The very glaciers—have his colours caught,— 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly.’...... 

In the second room the visitor will 
see the celebrated Lorraine, with the 
sun-set mirroring itself on the mist: 
itis No. 58; and he will see the cele- 
brated Glover,—* Tivoli, with the Cam- 
pagna and St. Peter’s,’ a performance, 
the beauty-blended sublimity of which, 
its grand management, and gorgeous 
execution, have been already acknow- 
ledged to be well worthy of the scene 
it exhibits. It is alusost impossible to 
look upon this picture without feeling 
inclined to indulge in a transport, like 
that of Fitz-Eustace, in Marmion, 
when ‘making demi-volte in air,’ he 
cried— 

‘ Where is the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a Jand.’ 


‘In the Grounds of Sir G. Crewe,’ 
No. 70, is remarkable for the peculi- 
arly British air of its scenery, and ts 4 
fine, nay, a not unflattering contrast to 
the magnificent foreign view just men- 








‘On Sir G. Crewe’s Grounds,’ No, 


tioped, The talent of the artist whe 
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could represent two such different 
scenes with such an equality of skill 
and elegance it would be superfluous 
to dilate upon. The emerald hue of 
the sun-gleam absolutely enringing on 
the verdant mound, the deep and cool 
shade of the trees which crown its sum- 
mit, is rarely, I believe, to be parallel- 
edin more southern climes, although 
here as common as the light which 
gives it birth, Of a similar and simi- 
larly beautiful character is No, 72, * in 
Derbyshire, storm passing ;’ perhaps 
unequalled, at least unsurpassed, by 
any picture in the whole gallery. —The 
tree in the middle of the fore-yround, 
tossing its dark tresses on the stormy 
gale, with their windward side illu- 
mined by all the rich condensation of 
light streamed from the just-unclouded 
sun, beyond the limits of the picture, 
tinely contrasts with the darkness of 
the distant storm-sky, and is a mag- 
nificent example how genius, by the 
embodying of one tine and effective ob- 
ject, may do more than could other- 
wise be done by the most laboured de- 
tail of subject and situation. This sin- 
yle tree gives the whole character of 
the scene, and the remainder of the 
view becomes merely a support to this 
object, while the natural, sublimity of 
the whole effect is perfect. A * View 
beneath Llurhadw Fall,’ No. 75, of a 
most individual character, is as much 
distinguished by the freedom of pen- 
ciling and of the peculiar felicity of 
colouring and shade, a quality which, 
observable as it is in all the works of 
this artist, does not, in spite of that 
circumstance, fail to excite our admi- 
ration here ina more prominent degree. 
In an almost equal scale of elegance 
may we place No. 75, * Tivoli ;’ 76, *a 
Castle between Sazzane and La Ricci;’ 
79, * Between Bangor and Capel Cer- 
rig, with the mountains of Carnedd, 
Llewelyn, and Carnedd Daffyd ;’ 80, 
‘Cader Idris ;’ 86, * Narni;’ and 88, 
*St. Laurent Pruiue, near the Lago di 
Bolsena.’ No. 87, * Vale of M unster, 
between Basle and Berne,’ is a sublime 
and awful scene, treated with all the 
feeling of a poetic genius and the ease 
of a pictorial muster: a view such as 
Salvator Rosa would have chosen, in a 
style which combines a great portion of 
Salvator’s excellence; a glen, such as 
might be the birth-place of sublimity, 
trausferréd to canvas as Sublimity her- 
self had done it, had she snatched the 
Pencil of Buonarotti to recall the ma- 
Jesty of her bursing-place. 
C. A. Monck. 





The Drama, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HayMARKET THEATRE.—Ona Wednes- 
day evening, another new piece was 
produced at this theatre—one of those 
three-act comedies which have been so 
successfully adopted at this house. It 
is avowedly from the pen of Mr. Ken- 
ney, and is intitled John Buzzby. The 
following is a list of the dramatis per- 
sone and a sketch of the plot.—The 
scene is laid in Richmond :— 

John Buzzby, a respectable London 
shopkeeper, wishing to enjoy one day free 
from the troubles of an ovefwhelming 
wife and an impertinent cockney step-son 
(Natty Briggs), pretends a journey to 
Deptford on business, and, in reality, 
takes a stage-coach trip to Richmond in 
search of pleasure. Mrs. Buzzby and her 
booby son, thinking Mr. Buzzby safe in 
Kent, determine also on a joyous expe- 
dition, and. unluckily, to the very same 
place, viz. Richmond, and take with them 
Cecilia, a ward of Mr. Buzzby’s, and 
whose fortune Mr. B. wishes to secure by 
marrying her to Natty Briggs. John 
Buzzby makes acquaintance in the stage- 
coach with an interesting female, Julia, 
who is Jately married to a naval officer 
(Andrews), and having formerly had a 
thoughtless, though perfectly innocent, 
literary correspondence with a Captain 
Greville, she goes to Richmond to ask 
Major Aubrey (uncle of the captain), to 
procure a restitution of her letters, which 
Greville had improperly shown, and which 
she fears may involve her husband, should 
he hear of it, in a duel. The lady finding 
in Buzzby every appearance of respecta- 
bility, relies on that and his age so far as 
to ask him to accompany her to the ma- 
jor’s, that he might afterwards, if needful, 
attest the propriety of her visit; and from 
having, in her anxiety, imprudently forgot- 
ten, before she left town, the necessity of 
arespectable companion. ‘hese circum- 
stances the lady is often about to commu- 
nicate to Buzzby, but is always jnterrupt- 
ed; and the good-natured and honest 
tradesman becomes her chaperon on the 
credit of her appearance, and, in conse- 
quence, gets into a series of dilemmas, 
which turn his day of pleasure into one of 
whimsical embarrassment and comic vex- 
ation, not a little -heightened by the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Buzzby, who is equally dis- 
appointed of her intended jovial day, by 
finding her husband walking about Rich- 
mond with a fine woman, and a military 
ofticer claiming the hand of her ward Ce- 
cilia, of whose hand Mrs. B. and her son 
had by misrepresentation endeavoured to 
deprive him. The husband of Julia meets 
with Greville ; and while they arrange a 
meeting with pistols, Buzzby, with the 
best intentions, gets embroiled with both 
in defence of Julia: he is also equally 
blamed by Major Aubrey, and every ef- 
fort he makes for the good of others in- 


volves him in some new trouble: the co- 
mic incidents arising from these contre- 
temps, are aided by the introduction of 
Jingle, a facetious Richmond innkeeper, 
who suffers no one to speak but himself; 
his daughter Jenny, who equally loves 
talking, but is never suffered to opens 
her mouth, (and who is dying for leve of 
Lieutenant Maypole,) and a gawky coun- 
try waiter (Simon), who is equally aad 
unsuccessfully in love with his oe, = 
tress Jenny. The general fracas likely 
to take place from the numerous mistakes 
and misapprehensions described, is at 
length prevented by the intervention of 
Major Aubrey, the honesty of the inkeep- 
er, and the firmness of John Buzzby; whe 
at length succeeds in reconciliig all par- 
ties, and concluding a day of trouble with 
an evening of pleasure. 

It will be seen that the story pos- 
sesses abundant materials ; indeed, if it 
has a fault, it is that the incidents suc- 
ceed each other with such rapidity, 
that the parties are sometimes involved 
in.an intricacy which renders it diffi- 
cult to follow them. It is, however, a 
very lively production, in which the in- 
terest never flags for a single momeot. 
The dialogue possesses considerable 
smartness, and a happy vein of hu- 
mour runs through the. whole. Terry’s 
John Buzzby, a character said to have 
been suggested by himself, possesses 
all that dry caustic humour in which 
this actor always excels; indeed he is 
so much at home, there seems strong 
reason to believe that it has been writ 
ten for him. He was anxious, irritable, 
benevolent, eccentric, and amusing 
with the greatest facility, Joues was a 
dashing bustling huzzar. Oxberry 
had a tolerable character, which he 
played well, and the other parts were 
well supported, particularly that of a 
Cockney by Mr. West, who surprised 
us by his performance, which displayed 
very promising talent. The comedy 
was completely successful. | 


Liston has joined this efficient com- 
pany, and played Tony Lumpkin. in 
Goldsmith's comedy, She Sloaps to 
Conquer, and the Hon, Augustus Ma, 
in the Africans, with his accustomed 
excellence. 

EnGiisn Opera Hovuse.—Thisele~ 
gant theatre had scarcely clesed with 
Mr. Mathews’s charming enterttam- 
ineuts, when it was re-opened for its 
sutmmer season. The performances were 
The Miller's Muid aud The Vampyre, 
favourites last season; and a new ope- 
retta, in one act, entitled, Loveamong 
the Roses, or the Master Key. Wie 
falight, pleasing, and busthng -piece, 
in which Wrench has a promiment cha~ 
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Sharpset, the manager of a strolling 
company and fifty other luckless things 
besides, takes refuge from the bailiffs in a 
garden, of which he finds the master-key. 
Ie there meets two lovers, Captain Gor- 
gon’s nephew and Alderman Marigold’s 
daughter. Sharpset encourages the lovers 
to pursue their own purposes, and offers 
to cover their retreat by disguising him- 
self as the captain, and thus imposing on 
the alderman, as giving his consent to his 
nephew's marriage. But inthe interim 
the captain arrives; Sharpset suddenly 
shifts his disguise, and appears as the al- 
derman. ‘Ihe captain and the genuine 
alderman at lengtli meet, a fierce altercation 
ensues, Sharpset throws off his wig, the 
jest is discovered, andthe lovers are united. 

Miss Carew, one of the best vocal 
performers on the stage, played the 
heroine admirably, and the lover had 
his representative in Mr. J. Bland, 
from the Newcastle theatre, who has a 
sweet voice and a better knowledve of 
acting than generally belongs to vocal- 
ists. The music, which we understand 
is by Dr. Kitchener, is pretty, and af- 
forded Miss Carew a good opportunity 
of pouring forth her delightful strains. 

On Tuesday, we were delighted in 
finding that the intellectual prodigy, 
Miss Clara Fisher, has lost none of that 
surprising talent which distinguished 
her when quite an infant. She is,- we 
believe, now not more than eleven 
years old, yet she has been on the stage 
some five years. It is generally the 
case, that the children who have been 
distinguished for their dramatic pre- 
coscity, have not improved as they grew 
up, but, on the contrary, have declined 
and sunk into the rank of ordinary 
performers. We could mention third 
and fourth rate performers, who were 
vetting five times their present salary 
when children. Clara Fisher, howe- 
ver, proves that her’s is a mental qua- 
lification for the stage, and not a merely 
imitative talent. She appeared in the 
Actress of All Work, and supported 
six different characters, varying from 
gawkish childhood to decrepid old age ; 
all of which she played with a truth and 
nature which was astonishing. In the 
Loudon first rate actress, and in the 
French lady, Madaine Josephine, she 
was iniinitable. She also played Crack, 
in the Turnpike Gate, with such irre- 
sistible humour as to make the audi- 
ence almost crack (no pun is meant) 
their sides with laughing at her. In 
Little Pickle, which. she played on 
Thursday, she was only more success- 
ful because the character was more 
appropriated. 

The theatre has been very well at- 
tended during the week, 
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Literature and Science. 


Few works have excited so much in- 
terest in the literary and political world 
as Mr. O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile ; 
consisting almost entirely of Bona- 
parte’s own remarks, written down at 
the moment, during years of the most 
confidential and unrestrained commu- 
nicatton, which the author is known to 
have enjoyed with the most illustrious 
exiles. 

‘The Steam Boat,’ which originally 
appeared in different numbers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, has been revised by 
the author, and will shortly appear uni- 
formly with his other works, ‘ Sir An- 
drew Wylie,’ ‘Annals of the Parish,’ 
&e. 

Mr. Thelwall is preparing for pub- 
lication av epic poem, intitled the 
Hope of Albion, founded oa the life 
and achievements of Edwin the Great. 


A work, which has for some time | 


been in the press, ‘consisting of biogra- 
phical notices of three thousand living 
characters, is expected to appear short- 
ly, under the title of * Public Men of 
our own Times.’ 

A new society is about to be formed 
for the encouragement and promotion 
of the study of Entomology. 

An Analytical Investigation of the 
Scriptural Claims of the Devil! is an- 
nounced as forthcoming, by the Rev. 
Russel Scott, of Portsmouth. 


Stupendous Cavernin America. The 
following interesting account of a most 


extraordinary cavern, receutly disco-_ 


vered in Jefferson county, in the Unit- 
ed States, is copied from the Water- 
town Republican of the 14th of May :— 

‘There was discovered, about three 
weeks since, on the north bank of the 
Black river, upon the land of James Le 
Ray, Esq. opposite the village of Water- 
town, an extraordinary cavern’or grotto; 
the mouth of which ts about ten rods 
from the river, north of the fall of Cowan’s 
Island, 

‘The great extent of the cavern, and 
the number of spacious rooms, balls, and 
chambers into which it is divided, and the 
immense quantities of calcareous concre- 
tions which it contains, and dilferent states 
of those concretions, from the consistence 
of linge and water to that.of the most beau- 
tiful stalactites as hard as marble, render 
it difficult, if not impossible to describe it, 
and [ shall only attempt to give a faint de- 
scription of three or four rooms. 

‘The mouth of the cavern is in a small 
hollow, about tive feet below the surround- 
ing surface of the earth; you then des- 
cend sixteen and a half feet into a room 
about 16 by 20 feet, and eight feet high ; 
and behold in front of you a large flat or 
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table rock, 12 or 14 feet square, 2 feet 
thick, and elevated about four feet from 
the bottom of the cavern: the roof, ayer 
head, covered with stalactites, some of 
which reach to the table rock. On your 
left hand, is an arched way of 150 fe,+- 
and on your right hand is another arched 
way, 6 feet broad at the bottom, and 6 feet 
high, which leads into a large room. 
Passing by this arch about 20 feet, you 
arrive at another, which leads into a half 
10 feet wide and 100 feet long, from 5 to 
8 feet high, supported with pillars and 
arches, and the sides bordered with cur- 
tains plaited in variegated forms, as white as 
snow. Near the middle of this hall, is an 
arched way, through which you pass into 
a large room; which, like the hall, is bor- 
dered with curtains, and hung over with 
| stalactites ; returning into the hall you pass 
through another arch into a number of 
rooms on the left hand, curtained, and 
with stalactites hanging from the roof, 
You then descend about 16 feet, into a 
chamber about 20 feet square, and 6 feet 
high, curtained in like manner, and hung 
over with stalactites. In one corner of 
(this chamber, a small mound is formed 
about 12 feet in diameter, rising three feet 
from the door, the top of which is hollow 
and full of water from the drippings of 
stalactites above; some of which reach 
near to the basin. 

‘Descending from this chamber,and pass- 
ing through another arch into a hall, by 
the side of which you see another basin 
of water, rising above four inches from the 
floor, formed in the same way, but in the 
shape, size, and thickness of a large tea- 
tray, full of the most pure and transparent 
water. 

‘The number and spaciousness of the 
rooms, curtained and plaited with large 
plaits, extending along the walls from two 
to three feet from the roof, of the most 
perfect whiteness,resembling the most beau- 
| tiful tapestry, with which the rooms are em- 
broidered ; and the large drops of water, 
which are constantly suspended on the 
points of innumerable stalactites, which 
hang from the roofs above; and the co- 
lumns of spar resting on pedestals, which, 
in some places, appear to be formed to 
support the arches above—the reflection 
of the lights, and the great extent and 
variety of the scenery of this amazing 
cavern, form, altogether, one of the most 
pleasing and interesting scenes that was 
ever beneld by the eve of mortal man. 

‘Its discovery immediately drew to tt 
great numbers of people from the village 
and surrounding country, who were Max- 
ing great depredations upon it, by break- 
ing off and carrying away whatever they 
esteemed most curious; when Samuel CU. 
Kennedy, Esq. Mr. Le Ray’s agent, = 
applied to, to prevent further spoliation 
who immediately directed the passage 0 
the cavern to be enlarged, stairways made, 
with a strong door placed under a lock 
and key, which has been finished, and the 
door closed. 

‘The discovery of this grotto, a 
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the extensive petrefaction along the river 
i, this vicinity, especially on Cowan’s 
(sland, of the once inhabitants of the deep, 
cannot fail to render \ atertown, (to the 
curious, at least) a lasting place of resort. 

‘[t may be proper to mention here, 
that the cavern has been but partially ex- 
Jored, and that no one who has been into 
‘t, although some suppose they have tra- 








velled more than 100 rods, pretend to have 
fund the extent of it, or to know the 
sumber of rooms, halls, and chambers 
which it contains.’ 
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The Miser Sleeping. 
4 man fond ofcash, and by care much opprest, 
Went to sleep with his head hanging over his 
chest ; 

A friend sitting by, with a look rather sad, 
Qbsery'd, in discourse, the position was dad; 
Another replied, who appear’d somewhat wiser, 
J think, sir, with you, but he sleeps like a miser, 

Havering, Essex, is derived from 
have avd ring, which a pilgrim there 


eave to Edwoard the Confessor, as if 


ithad been sent from John the Baptist. 
David Garrick was on_a visit at Mr. 
Righy’s seat, Mistley Hall, Essex, 
when Dr. Gough formed one of the 
party. Observing the very potent ap- 
petite of the learned doctor, Garrick 
got the servant one dav to notice every 
thing he partook of, and to put an 
equal quantity of each into a capacious 
panch bowl, When dinner Was over, 
Garrick produced the pondrous vessel, 
and cracked divers coarse jokes on the 
subject, all which the company—one 
aloue excepted, —eujoyed mightily. 
Dr. Gough, with much composure, 
when the laugh had subsided, thus ad- 
dressed the party :—* You must doubt- 
less suppose, from the extreme famili- 
arity with which Bir. Garrick has 
thought fit to treat me, that 1 am an 
old acquaintance of his; but { can as- 
sure you, that till I met him here, | 
never saw hii but once before, and 
then I paid five shillings for the s'ght ! 
—Roscius was dumb ! . 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
, pom . ; ‘ : ee . : 
a : tg oe No. X., containing © Anecdotes 
. ve French Revolution ;’ § Lines to a Child 

YH 5 and the Goose,’ a fable, in our next 
sue ‘ ° > rat . ; 
wat a ni LM ill oblige us with the remainder 
vl our, Of which she has sent us so pro- 
i a specimen, we will give it ready inser- 
lon. 

‘ Scene } “¢ ; i 

A Scene in Ireland’ is not in our correspon- 

dent’s happiest style. 
: Fidelis will find a letter at our office on 

uesday next. 

be author of £a Voyage to the Moon’ writes 
dt apn faster thau we can read thein, 
40d as | 
and as for printing, why, that ‘must give us 
Puse, though he does not. He shall, how- 
cy d t] . 

er, ind that we are not inattentive to him, 











Advantageous Plan of Education. 


STONE, YORKSHIRE (near Barnard Castle, 
by Mr. JOHN SMITH and ABLE ASSIST- 
ANTS: YOUNG GENTLEMEN are liberally 
Boarded and Clothed, provided with Books, &c. 
Parental'y treated, and expeditiously instruct- 
ed in the English, Latin, and Greek Languages, 
Writing on an improved Plan, Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, and all the Branches of the Ma- 
thematics, completely qualifying them for re- 
spectable Tradesmen, the Counting-house, the 
Law, and other Professional Pursuits, at 
EIGHTEEN GUINEAS per annum. No Va- 
cations. The French Language (if required), 
by a Native, extra—Cards, with full Particu- 
lars and References to respectable Parents and 
Guardians who have Sons now at the Acade- 
my, may be had at the Blossoms Inn, Lawrence 
Lane; 269, Borovgh High Street; 115, White- 
chapel; 64, High Holborn, 361, Oxford 
Street, near the Pantheon; 130, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross; 15, Windsor Terrace, 
City Road; 123, Aldersgate Street; and of Mr. 
JOHNSTONE, Mr. Smith’s Agent, 52, Burr 
Street, East Smithfield. 

P.S. Mr. SMITH is now in Town, and may 
be spoken with from 12 to 2 daily, at the Blos- 
soms Inn, Lawrence Lane. 





Just published, price 1s. No. I. of 
THE TROUBADOUR; a New 


Monthly Publication, wholly devoted to Origi- 
nal Poetry. Contents: 1. Introductory Ad- 
dress —2. Music’s Fascination.—3. Jamaica — 
4. The Old Oak Tree.—5. Elegy on a Village 
Maid.—6. To Athelane.—7. Imitation of Bards 
of other Days, No. I—8, The Wives, or Matri- 
monial Advice.—9. Lines after viewing the 
Bust of Keats.—10, Love.—11. Sluce, Goroo, 
and Gopeshur, or a Tax upon Superstition.— 
12. Stanzas to ****.—13. Early Enthusiasm. 
—14. Troubadour Melodies, No I. 


and JONES, Paternoster Row ; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





Ventriloguism. 








Plates, and engraved Portrait, in 


MEMOIRS ann ANECDOTES or 
Mons. ALEXANDRE, the celebrated Dramatic 
Ventiiloquist —The Adventures of a Ventrilo- 
quist ; or, The Rogueries of Nicholas : an entirely 
new comic, characteristic, vocalic, mimitic, 
multiformical, maniloquous, 
Entertainment, in three Parts, as embodied, 
illustrated, and delivered, at the Adelphi 
Theatre, Strand. 

Printed for JOHN LOWNDES, 36, Broad Street, 
Covent Garden. 

A large Coloured Engraving, representing 
Mons. A. in all his Characters, price 5s. 

New Dramatic Pieces. 
(Founded on the celebrated Nove's of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.) 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL; 
or, King James the Firstand his Times: a Me- 
lo-Dramatic Romance, in Three Acts, by Ed- 
ward Bal!, as performed at the Surrey Theatre. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The ELSHIRE; or, Wizard of the Moor: a 
Melo-Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the 
‘ Black Dwarf,’ by H. Gott, as performed at the 
West London Theatre. Price 2s. 

The HEBREW; a Drama, in Five Acts, 





lounded on a principal incident in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
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by Gecrge Soane, as performed at the Theatre 
Roval, Vrury Lane. Price 2s. 6d. 

The PIRATE; a Musical Drama, in Three 
Acts, by J. R. Planché, as performed at the 
Olympic Theatre. 8vo. 2s. 12mo. 

The BATTLE of BOTHWELL BRIGG; a 
Scottish Romance, in Two Acts, founded on 
‘Old Mortality,’ by Charles Farley, as perfoim- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden.—2s. 

KENILWORTH, a Melo-Drama in two Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Coveut Gar-, 
den. Price 2s, 

IVANHOE; or, The Jewess : a Chivalrie-Play, 
in three Acts. By W.T. Moncrieff. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN ; or, The 
Lily of St. Leonards: a Melo-Dramatic Ro- 
mance. By. T. Dibdin, as performed at the 
Surrey Theatre. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE ABBOT; or, Maty Queen of Sco's: a 
Melo-Drama, in three Acts, as performed at the 
West London Theatre. Price Is 


‘Tuis day is published, in five volumes, crown 
8vo., beautifully printed on yellow laid pa- 
per, embellished with a Portrait of Chaucer, 
from the Harleian MSS. of Hoeccleve; and a 
reduction of the celebrated Picture by Sto- 
thard, of the Canterbury Pilgrimage, finely 
engraved in the line manner by Worthing- 
ton, price 2]. 12s. 6d. boards. 

*,* Fifty Copies only are printed on large pa- 
per, with an additional etching of the Pil- 
grimage, price 5l. 5s. 

Tue CANTERBURY TALES or 

CHAUCER; with an Essay upon his Language 

and Versification, an Introductory Discourse, 

Notes, and a Glossary, by T. TyRwuHitt, Esq. 
London: Published by W. PICKERING, 3l, 

Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and R. and S. Prowetr, 

269, Strand. 

‘Mr. Tyrwhitt, a gentleman who can never 
be named without respect and gratitude, by any 








Embellished with ten Characteristic coloured | . Re MS 
12mo. | equally amuse and instruct fim on his piignm- 


boards, 4s. 6d. Fine Paper, French, boards, 7s, | 


ubiquitarical, | 


scholar or reader of Chaucer, published the Can- 
terbury Tales, with a Glossary, Notes, and I!- 


Published by W.SimpkKIn and R. MARSHALL, | Justrations, executed with method, acumen, 
° , ‘ 
Stationers’ Hall Court; and SHERWOOD, NEELY, | and perspicuity, no where exceeded by all the 


commentators on books. In this edition the 
text is published in its original purity; anda 
reader, to go through with it, has only to con- 
sult his faithful guide, the editor, who will 





| age. —Cursory Remaiks on the Enghsa Poets 
by M. Neve. 

The celebrated LarGe ENGRAVING of the 
CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE, painted by 
T. StrorHarp, A.R.A., engraved by Schia- 
vionetti, Heath, and others, may be had of the 
same Publishers. 
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! This day is published, and will be continued 
Weekly, price Four-pence, or stamped and 
sent free by post, price Seven-pence, 

No. I. of the LITERARY REGIS- 

TER of the Fine Arts, Sciences, and Belles Let- 

tres. 

This Publication will contain elaborate Cri- 
tiques on all subjects connected with the Fine 
Arts, and Reviews of New Books and the Dra- 
ma, together with various miscellaneous literary 
matter: and being independent of Booksellers 
and party, both Artists and Authors may rely 
upon the most scrupulous candour being main- 
tuined in the criticisms. 

Although only half the price of other weekly 
literary publications, it will be printed in the 
same style, and will contain a larger quantity 
of letter-press—Orders received by all New- 
venders, and at the Othice, No. 3, Bride Court, 
Blackfriars, where communications to the Edi- 





tor may be addressed. 
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This day is published, in two thick volumes, 
octavo, with Portraits, 28s. boards, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Lady Holland, 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE, or a 

VOICE FROM Sr. HELENA. 

The Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon, 
on the most important events of his Life and 
Government, in his own words. 

By B. E.O’MEARA, Esq. his late Surgeon. 

*Je prie més parens et amis, de croire tout ce 
que le Docteur O'Meara leur dira relativement 
4 la position ot je me trouve, et aux sentimens 
que je conserve.” NAPOLEON. 

Le 25 Juillet, 1818. 

Printed for W. Simpxin and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Halli Court, Ludgate Street. 

*,* A translation of the work in French, 
under the sanction of Mr. O'Meara, is in 
a state of great forwardness. 


Just published, price 6s. 6d. 
THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XL. 
containg 12 ENTIRE PAMPHLETS. 

I, Eubulus on the Education at Cambridge. 

LL. Philogranthus on the Plans of an addi- 
tional Examination at Cambridge. 

Ill. Eubulus to Plhilogranthus, on the same. 

IV. Bishop of Bristol’s Primary Charge to 
his Clergy. ; 

V. To the Rev. W.L. Bowles, in vindication 
of the Poetical Character of Pope, with an In- 
quiry into Poetical Images, &c. 

VI. Newton's Defence of Vegetable Regi- 
men. 

VII. Sir H. Parnell’s History of the Penal 
Laws against the Jrish Catholics. 

VILL. Sir E. Brydges’ * What are Riches ?” 

IX. Wilks'’s Scheme for the Reduction of the 
rg and Taxation, without individual sacri- 

X. XI.and XII. Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Letters 
to Mr. Campbell on Poetical Criticism, &c. &c. 
—Answer to the Quarterly Review on the same 
~-With an Answer to some Objections aud fur- 
ther Ilistraiions. 

Sold by SAERWOOD and Co.; LONGMAN 
and Co.; and all other Bodksellers. 


Just published, price 6s. 8d. sewn, Part I. of 


THE MUSEUM: or, RECORD 
OF LITERATURE, Nos. I. to X. and forming 
the first Quarterly Part for 1822, containing «a 
variety of artieles on 

ist, GENERAL LITERATURE, including ReE- 
views of Books. 

2d, The Be_.es Lerrres, Fine Arts, and 
Drama. 

3d, SCIENCE and PHILOsoruy. 

4th, ANTIQUITIES and BroGRrapny. 

Sth, VARIETIES and FaceTi4, including Po- 
ETRy, CHARADES, &c. 

The Museum is neatly printed on the largest 
sized sheet, in Quarto, containing 16 pages or 
48 columns, and delivered early on Saturday, in 
and near London. 

It is published at 8d. in London and its en- 
virons, every Saturday morning; and ls. if 
sent free by post on Saturday evening into the 
Country. Persons residing in the Country, 
who are not particularly desirous of having the 
Work on the day of publication, may receive 
the Numbers, at 8d. each, through their Book- 
sellers or agents, with the Magazines and Re- 
views, or Orders are received by J. MILLER, 
69, Fleet Street, and all other Booksellers in 
Town and Country.—it may also be procured 
regularly by giving a general order to all News- 
men, Postmasters, and Cleiks of Roads, as for 
any Newspaper, Magazine, &c. 











This Day is published, price 6s. 
THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, 
No. L. Containing a variety of CLASSICAL, 
BIBLICAL, and ORIENTAL LITERATURE —Pub- 
lished Quarterly. 

CONTENTS. 

Life of Budeus.—Prof. Dunbar’s Defence of his 
Analecta Gr. Maj—On Orations ascribed to 
Cicero, No. V.—Corrections in the common 
Translation of the Testament, No. V1.—Notice 
of Boissonade’s Excepta ex Procli Scholiis in 
Cratylum Platonis—Inquiry iuto the Symboli- 
cal Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. 
By R. P. Rnight—Epistola Macaronica. By 
Dr Geddes.—On the Origin, &c, of Idolatry. 
Bp the Rev. G. Townsend —Proposal for a 
Latin Colony.—The Zodiacs of Esneh and 
Dendera.—On Prof. Cousin’s and Creuzer’s 
Commentaries of Proclus—Dublin Prize tssay. 
—On the Analogy of Poetry and Painting.— 
Eubulus on the Cambridge Education.—E. H. 
Barker’s reply to BOJQTOY.—Marklandi Note 
Mss. in Euripidem.—On Dr. Osann’s Ed. of 
Philemon.—Notice of Wrangham’s Horace.— 
E. H. Barker on the name of Diogenes Laertius. 
—Nuge, No. [11 —Notice of Illustrations of 
Hogarth.—Nuge Critice—Rev. J. Seager on 
the Notes to Dalzel’s Collectanea Gr. Maj.— 
On the Fables of A°sop and Babrias, No. I[.— 
Oriental Literature —ADVERSARIA LITERARIA : 
Epigrammata, Epitaphia, Variorum; Latin Letter 
by the celebrated Earl of Essex ; Coriolanus ; 
Classical Criticism; Egyptian mode of em- 
balming Bodies.—Oxford Eng. Prize Poem, for 
1822: Palmyra.—Literary Intelligence and 
Notes to Correspondents. 

Printed by A. J. Vatpy, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and sold by SHERWOOD and Co. 
and all other Booksellers. 


School Books, by the Rev. T. Criarx. 
Published by J. Sourer, School Library, 73, 
Left-hand side of St. Paul’s Church Yard:— 


1 THE ENGLISH PRIMER; 


ot, Child’s First Book : arranged on sucha plan 
as cannot fail to delight young Children, and 
facilitate their Instruction in the Llements of 
Spelling and Reading. 

By the Rev. T. CLARK. 
Illustrated by upwards of Two Hundred Wood 
Engravings ; 6d. sewed, or 10d. bound. 

‘ This little primer, at the moderate price of 
sixpence, appears to justify what is promised 
in the title; being, of its kind, the most com- 
plete which has of late come under our obser- 
vation. —Gent,’s Mag. See also Monthly Rev. 

2. The ENGLISH MOTHER’s FIRS? CA- 
TECHISM for her Children, containing those 
things most necessary to be known at an Early 
Age. Illustrated by One Hundred Engravings ; 
being a Sequel to the above. By the Rev. T. 
Clark. Price 9d. or on large paper, 1s. 6d. and 
coloured, 2s. 6d. bound. 

3. The NATIONAL SPELLING-BOOK ; or, 
Sure Guide to English Spelling and Pronuncia- 
tion. The whole of the mute letters are print- 
ed in italics, and arranged on such a plan as 
cannot fail to familiarize the art of Spelling and 
Pronunciation, remove the ditticulties, and faci- 
litate general improvement in the English lan- 
guage. Revised and improved by the Rev. T. 
Clark, Is. 6d. 

‘The spelling-columns in this book appear 
to have been arranged and accented with much 
care and attention; so that children, who may 
easily be made to understand the marks here 
used to direct their pronunciation, will acquire 
an unusual degree of accuracy, and avoid much 
future touble.—Monthly Review 











————— $= 
4. The NATIONAL READER: ¢oncic: 
of Easy Lessons in History, Goography, Bee 
JY» Big. 


graphy, Natural History, Mythology, &e. 7; 
whole arranged on an improved » and Nes. 
trated by nearly One Hundy Eugravines. 


being a Sequel ta the * National Spelling,” 
the Kev. T. Clark, New Edition, 3s, Gd. ‘ 

* These lessong are judiciously selected ; 
there is a great deal of useful information 
cheap form.’—Literary Gazette. 

5. CLARK’s (the Rev. T.) NEW GENERAL 
SCHOOL ATLAS ; exhibiting the various Di- 
visions of the World, with the chief Empires 
Kingdoms, and States, in Thirty Maps ; care. 
fully corrected from the latest and best Authori- 
ties. Royal 4to. coloured, 12s., plain, 8s, 6d, - 
royal 8vo. coloured, 10s. 6d., plain, 7s. 

*,* For Clearness, Accuracy, and Chea 
ness, the Atlases cannot be equalled by any 
now extant. 


and 
in a 


6. CLARK’s NEW SERIES OF MAPS, of 


all the States and Kingdoms throughout the 
Woarld, from the latest and best authorities, 
price Gd. each, coloured.—Comprisirz, 

1. World.—2. Mercator’s Projection of the 
World.—3. Europe.—4. England —5. Scot- 
land.—6. Ireland.—7. France.—8. Russia— 
9. Spain and Portugal.—10. Turkey and Hun- 
gary—11. Poland.—12. Holland and the Ne- 
therlands—13. Sweden and Norway.—)4, 
Denmark.—15. Germany.—16. Switzerland — 
17. Italy—18. Asia—19. China.—20. Hin- 
doostan —21. East Indies—22. Africa.—23. 
North America.—24. West Indies.—25. South 
America.—26. Canaan or Judea.—27. Grecia 
Antiqua. —28. Romanum Imperium —29. Tra- 
vels of St. Paul.—30. Italia Antiqua. 

7. THIRTY NEW OUTLINE-MAPS, on the 
same scale as the above, and in which the chief 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Lakes, and Mountains, 
are all laid down, but their names omitted, with 
a view to exercise the Student, 4d. each. 

& CLARK’s TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND 
ASIA, abridged for the use of Young People; 
2 vols. 12mo. illustrated by Maps and Engrav- 
ings, price 16s. bound and lettered. 

y. The TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS 
OF HAREACH, the Wandering Jew: compre- 
hending a View of the most distinguished 
Events in the History of Mankind, since the 
Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 
Titus ; with a Description of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and remarkable Monuments of the most 
celebrated Nations ; interspersed with Anec- 
dotes of eminent Men of different periods. 
Embellished with Maps and numerous Engrav- 
ings. Collected and arranged by the Rev. T- 
Clark, 8s.—Second Edition, revised and im- 
proved. 

NOTICE TO SCHOOLS, 
SOUTER’s SCENIC-ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
of the School Books published since January 
last, is just published, and may be had graus 
at the School Lrbrary,”73, St. Paul's Chureh 
Yard. Also, 

SOUTER’s SCHOOLMASTER’s GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of upwards of Five Thousand 
School Books, in various Languages, with 
prices annexed.—Price Is. ai 

—e 

London :—Pubdlished by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom yal 
tisements and communications * sor the Editor (Pe. 
paid ) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Ma ie 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H. naire Suit Duke 
Street, Grosv Syuare, and 192, ; 
-sdrey Ratn Savehoa Place ; Chapple, Pall Mall; 
by the Booksellers at the Roval Exchange; aus : 
all other Booksellersand Newsvenders.— Prante Ad 
Davidson. Old Boswell Court. Carcy Strect —Ps 
lished in New York by Mr. Scaman. 
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